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PART ONE, 


" CHAPTER I. 
yOu expect all your guests to put 
, 1M 40 appearanee to-day, Maggie?” 
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SAID A FRIGHTENED VOICE, 


more comfortable for Lord and Lady Chippen- | The ball and the theatricals are all very well 


and Susie Heath. 


e, 

| behave nicely for once, and not scandalise the | 

2 parma while they are here by flirting | 
wi 


every man she meets. She is such a | 
| wild girl.’ 
Clifford Dacre only laughed. 
“She’s a jolly little thing,” he remarked | 
admiringly, “and she can’t help flirting any | 
more than she can help breathing. It. comes 
| natural to her.” 


order,” said Mrs. Dacre, a plump, brown-eyed, | 
lacid Woman, some five years older than her- 


| fancy dress ball, I don’t think -there -will be 


“If we are snowed up—and there’s every 


M2 the brake, but the carriage will be | wits’ end to keep such a lot of people amuced. 


“Plinor must. help me to keep her in | 


front of the blazing wood | husband. “What with the theatricals and the | 


7 sure to come by the | much time for either of the girls to get into 
was the softly-spoken reply. “I | mischief.” 
and the carriage to | 

The men will prefer | appearance of it at present—we shall be at ou 


| 


I hope Susie will} so far as they go, but they are only night 


affairs. There’s the day to be thought of as 
well. Coming from town, men and women 
are apt to find the country dull if they are 


| left too much to their own devices.” 


“Oh, if the worst comes to the worst, we 
must fail back wpon round games, or dig our 
way through the snow and make up a surprise 


| party, and take poor Sir Philip by storm.” 


“Confounded bad taste!” growled her 
husband. “ Hate to be taken by surprise my- 
self. Where are you going to put Falconer, 
Maggie? Iavant him to have a goed room.” 

“T’ve given him the blue room. He will 
be very comfortable there.” 

“It’s got a northern aspect, though. Put 
him up in Guy's quarters, since they happen 
to be vacant.” 

“Put tug is coming Sack to-dy,” said 
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Mrs. Dacre, deprecatingly. “I had a letter 
from him this morning, but I quite forgot to 
mention it to you.” 

“Confound the fellow! he 1s always turn- 
ing up when he is least wanted!” exclaimed 
her husband, savagely. “I'll make the. place 
too hot to hold ‘him, ‘ore long, In fairness 
to me, Uncle . r Should have. disinherited 
Guy altogether when he was about it. I can 
hardly regard the Abbey as my own, while 
that fellow has a right to remain in it, and 
occupy some of the best rooms. I'll take care 
that he gets nothing beyond -his rights, by 
Jove, I will!” 

“I think you are rather unreasonable, 
Clifford,” Mrs. Dacre ventured to remark, “If 
Guy had not offended his uncle by refusing to 
marry Madge Barclay he would have been 
master here instead of you, remember, Your 
Uncle er never cared for you, and he only 
alterel hts will in your favour after he had 
quarrelled with Guy.” 

“T ‘know all about that,” said Clifford 
Dacre, shortly. “Since the old man chase to 
make me his heir, though, he might have left 
me the estate free of all incumbrance. I only 
inherit on the condition that I allow Guy 
Singleton to stay here and occupy a set of 
apartments in the Albbey as long as he cares 
to remain. «I hate the fellow, and yet { am 
powerless to turn him out. Who ever heard 
of a man inheriting under such vexatious 
circumstances? Uncle Roger must have been 
in his dotage when he made that. will.” 

“Guy does not trouble us much,” said Mrs. 
Dacre, soothingly, “and he is really a very 
nice young man. I can’t imagine why you 
should dislike him so much, Clifford.” 

“Oh, of course, you, like everyone else, 
are ready to sing his praise,” reterted her hus- 
band, angrily. Clifford Dacre was a, burly, 
equare-built: young man, with light hair and 
eyebrows, a short thick neck,.and a pinkish 
complexion. He bullied his stable boys and 
his wife indiscriminately, and he felt far more 
at home among his dogs and horses than in 
a fashionable drawing-room. His general ap- 
pearance, indeed, would have led anyone to 
mmagine him distantly related to a bull-dog, 
the likeness between them was so apparent. 

“Guy is the favourite, and I am nowhere,” 
he continued, roughly. ‘The servants who 
take my money all idolise him. They would 
rather serve him than me any day. In 
society, too, it is just the same. ‘Poor Guy 
Singleton’ is pitied and received everywhere. 
People only tolerate me by reason of the 
position that I occupy.” 

“Tf you excite yourself too much, Clifford, 
you will have a rush of blood to your head 
again,” said his wife, calmly, sorting her 
erewels, in no wise discomposed by his loud 


tones. 

“I can’t help #. The mention of that 
fellow’s name is quite enough to throw me 
into a passion. I thought he was going to 
spend Christmas in town? What does he 
want to come back for just now, Maggie?” 

Mrs. Dacre smiled meaningly. . 

“Elinor Campbell is coming to-day,” she 
replied. “Unless I am very much mistaken 
Guy wishes to mech her here. They have 
always had a tenderness for each other. I 
wonder if it will ripen into an engagement?” 

Clifford Dacre regarded his better half with 
an incredulous stare. i 

“Of course it won't,” he said, contemp- 
“A clever, handsome -girl like 
Elinor Campbell would hardly throw herself 
away upon a pauper, and Guy is nothing else. 
You are talking sheer nonsense.” : 

“Well, we shal] see,” rejoined the placid 
little woman. © “She might do better than 
ney Guy, but he has a decided claim upon 

er » 


“How?” 

“Tf he had not cared so much for het he 
‘would thave married Madge Barclay, and 
Belmont Abbey would still have been his.” 

“A good thing for us that he preferred love 


to money,” was the sneering reply. “Hie 





loss has been our gain. If, Elinor gets a first- 
rate offer it won't take her long to throw him 
over, though, claim or no claim. That girl’s 
as-proud as Lucifer. Nothing less than a title 
will satisfy her requirements.” 

** Love can work wonders,” said Mrs. Dacre, 
with a little sigh: such a scanty portion haa 
been dealt out.to her, poor soul. _ 

Clifford Dacre left the room without vouch- 

g. any reply to such an absurd remark, 
horseflesh being more in-his line than love. 

His wife laid aside her art-needlework, and 
gave her orders to the coachman. Then she 
went on a little tour of inspection through 
the rooms, to see for ‘herself that all was in 
readiness for her guests. 

Fires had been lighted in the large, airy 
bedrooms, replete with every modern luxury, 
and convenience. The, ruddy blaze gleamea 
upon soft, thick carpets, eider-down quilts, 
pretty toilet-sets, and crimson bangings. 
Subdued richness, artistic effects, met the 
eye in every direction. 

The requirements and comfort of the ex- 
pected guests had been carefully studied. 
Mrs. Dacre could distover no detail that had 
been neglected, and she returned to the draw- 
ing-room in a peaceful and contented frame of 
mind. 

“They won't be long now,’ she remarked 
to herself, as she stood by the window, 4 
plump, cosy little figure in a dark-blue velvet 
gown, slas. and. puffed with deepest red. 
“It will. be pleasant. for me to have some 
people staying in the house. Clifford is such 
poor company. .He never speaks without 
grumbling about something or somebody.” 

She looked round the spacious, arfistically- 
furnished room with a glance of approval and 
satisfaction. It would appear very pleasant 
to le entering it after a long, cold drive, 
with rts blazing wood fires and hothouse 
flowers. 

A soft atmosphere of ease, wealth and ele- 
gance seemed to pervade it. The grand 

iano, open and strewed with music, the new 
books and Christmas numbers lying about on 
the many little tables, the high-art glass and 
ry, the Japanese cabinets, the carved 
rackets on the walls holding fragile cups and 
saucers, all combined to form a picture of 
home-life and comfort. 

Mrs. Dacre could but acknowledge to her- 
self that her lines had fallen in pleasant 
places. 

“The Abbey and all pertaining to it is oure 
by right,” she reflected, wistfully. ‘‘ And re 
I cannot get rid of a disagreeable idea that 
we are defrauding Guy. He must look n 
us as interlopers, only he is too well-bred to 
say so. 1 wish Clifford would treat him 
differently. Were I to say anything, t h, 
{ should only make bad matters worse. e 
hates me to speak.a word in Guy’s favour. 
Clifford,” going’ to the door and calling her 
husband, “the brake is coming up the 
avenue.” 

“ All right,” said Clifford, curtly. “We 
may bid good-bye to peace and quietness for 
the next three weeks at any rate.” 

As if in answer to his words a loud peal 
and a resounding knock echoed throughout the 
Abbey. Three men in long ulsters jumped 
down from the brake, and a pleasant hubbub 
of talk, laughter and greeting took place in 
the hall.. . 

“How do, Falconer? Glad to sce you!” 
said Clifford Dacre, extending his hand to 
a tall, military-looking man, with unusual 
heartiness. 

Captain Falconer, of the 9th Hussars, had 
but one elderly, gouty life imtervening be 
tween him and a peerage. Consequently, in 
Clifford Dacre’s opinion, his was an acquaint- 
ance worth cultivating. 

' “You see I have arrived in very bad com- 
pany, Mrs, Dacre,” remarked the 

turning with a emile to his 
barrister on either side of me; can you 
imagine a worse situation for an hontst man 
to be placed in?” 


Captain, | 
y A 


| \Rebrudry 14, 1993 
————— 

“Don’t abuse the profession, Val.” cried 
Bertie Cavendish, a young barrister, who had 
agreed to divide any brief that might {jj ; 
his share.with his sworn friend and ally Ned 
Lawrence. The brief not being fortheominy 
however, the'embryo K.C.’s consoled then 
selves meanwhile by giving nice litte supper 
in their rs, and conducting mock ches 
just to keep their hand in ; the cases, not ; ‘ 
suppers, being regarded by them in the jigh: 
of legal a Ps 

“No, I won't abuse it, old fellow” pj 
Captain Falconer, lightly ; “there are Pan. 
— connected pn a law already,” 

“Have you seen anything of Lord and Ia! 
Chippendale? ” inquired Mrs. Dacre. ~— 

“Yes, they're following on behind jn ths 
carriage,” said Ned Lawrence. “There's g 
young lady with them, @ very pretty girl” 

“It hasn't taken you long to find that ou 
Master Ned!” said Clifford Dacre, “hy 
pretty girl happens to be my wife’s cousin’ 

‘I @ ‘thousand pardons!” rejoined Ned 
penitently. . “I wasn’t aware——” : 

“ Never mind,” laughed Mrs. Daore.-™ Susie 
I am sure, will forgive you.” 

“Here they come!” said Captain Faleoucr, 
from his coign of vantage near the window: 
By @ battered ‘growler’ bringing up ti: 

ar. 

“That ancient vehicle doubtless contains 
the lady’s-maid and the parrot,” remarked 
Bertie Cavendish, “Her iadyship never 
travels without those precious appendages.” 

Lord and Lady Chippendale, who presently 
entered the drawing-room, created 4 fresh 
diversion. Behind them came a pretty, dark 
eyed girl, in @ travelling-dress of cream velvet 
— with oe and a coquettish Tam-o 
shanter cap, with a gold heron a Me 
fastened at the side. . Ki 8 

“We nearly lost the train,” said her lady- 
ship, a stout, middle-aged blonde. “Lord 
oy et ye pretends to understand Bradshaw, 
and, Im consequence, we always reach the 
station an hour before or after the proper 
time, This morning we were just fortunat: 
enough to be pushed “into a carriage at the 
last moment before starting. Poor Lawkixs 
and the~parrot nearly slipped down between 
the train and the platform! It frightened me 
~— out of my senses. I haven't got over 
it ye 

© man likes to be told that he does't 
understand Bradshaw. Lord Chippendale, a 
tall, thin, Tovew complesioned man, looked 
viciously at his wife, and made some sarcastic 
remark respecting the state of her nerves. 

Mrs. Dacre, aware of the Chippendales’ 
habit of constantly pecking at one another, 
hastened to change the subject, and the con- 
versation became general. 

“I thought perhaps Elinor might have 
come by this train,” she presently observed 
“T must send the carriage to meet the next; 
she is sure to come by that.” ‘ 

“Oh! do you ct her? I am so glad! 
cried Susie Heath. “I shall not be the 
maiden all forlorn then. Elinor and I have 
not met since she left home to go to Girton 
College. I wonder if she has become vely 
blue?” ‘ ‘ 

“I don’t cate for female savants myseli, 
said Bertie Cavendish, im a whisper. “I «™ 
half-afraid of them.’ I shall look to you 4 
protection, Miss Heath:” ~~" : 

“When Elinor ds present you wont * 
member my existence!” replied Susie. “5!” 
extinguishes me ag the sun extinguishes » fir 
thing rushlight, and yet I am very fond . 
her. What a noble nature-mine must be!” 

“Very; but learning can never — 
beauty inthe shade. At least, I shall 00 
allow it to do so.” ch 

“ Wait tall you have seen Elinor before you 
pay me avy compliments,” said Susié, 
murely. : ages 

Twilight was setting in when the os 
returned from the station for the second (m* 
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——— 
qelcome the tall, slender girl, muffled in furs, 
t. ? 


erged from i 
viv cmoie and lovely, Elinor Campbell 
somed to carry sunshine and gladness with 
her wherever she went, 

She might have stood for the ideal girl- 

aduate, only her hair was not golden, but 

wn, waving. in short soft tresses round her 
shapely head and broad white forehead ; large 
iak blue eyes and regular features, full of 
animated expression, added to the charm of 
yoice and manner that she possessed. 

Her father had at one time been vicar of 
Belmont, and she loved to revisit her old 
home, Her mother and Mrs. Dacre had been 
dose friends. 

But for that fact she would have been less 
willing to stay at the Abbey, for she disliked 
Clifford Dacre, chiefly because he had suc- 
ceeded to the estate instead of Guy Singleton. 

The latter, who arrived by another train, 
plodded to the Abbey on foot, through the 
dreary December night. No conveyance was 
sent to meeb him. 

Clifford Dacre would have been furious with 
hig wife had she even suggested such a thing. 

Guy, who had once been master of all, now 
received Jess attention than the meanest 
guest, 





CHAPTER II. 

After getting a little information from the 
old butler concerning his cousin’s guests, Guy 
Singleton went at once to his rooms in the 
west wing, and dressed for dinner. 

The unsatisfactory and anomalous position 
in which he found himself placed through the 
will ef a despotic old man had produced a bad 
efiect upon his sunny, genial disposition. A 
moody, irritable look frequently rested upon 
his handsome face, and his words, too, fre- 
7 expressed the bitterness of spirit that 

elt, 


Brought up in luxurious indolence, with the 
understanding that Belmont Abbey would one 
day be his, it had been a cruel blow to Guy 
Singleton to fall from his high estate, and 
sland aside to give place to Clifford Dacre, 
the cousin whom, even asa boy, he had always 
disliked, and for whom he now entertained the 
bitterest hatred. 

Had he but consented to wed the plain- 
featured, awkward girl that perverse old Roger 
Belmont had selected for him he would have 
been master of Belmont Abbey instead of Clif- 
ford Dacre. 

Guy had refused, however, to obey his 
uncle's peremptory command, and the old 
man had disinherited him in consequence. 

Some odd, ‘fanciful impulse had prompted 
the octogenarian to saddle the magnificent 
legacy he bequeathed to Clifford Dacre with 
the proviso that Guy, the disinherited nephew, 
should be permitted to occupy three rooms in 
the west wing for the term of his naturai 
existence 

Some lingering love for Guy may have ‘nm 
duced him to add this codicil to his will, or, 
perhaps, the desire to annoy Clifford Dacre, 
and damp his pleasure on succeeding to the 
estate, alone intluenced him in making it. 

Like King Gama in “ Princess Ida,” Roger 

mont was “a dis man,” and a 
walicious motive had not unfrequently lurked 


# the bottom of his most im i 
\ c portant actions. 
wont any profession to fall back upon, 
only two hundred a year that he had 


inherited from his mother, Guy Si 

, Guy Singleton had 
been compelled to occupy the rooms thus left 
rede Pose, much as he disliked living 

hw same roof with Clifford Dacre. 
letter Lad tried ta ingult him on more 
poy one occasion in order to gét rid of him, 
Provoke him into leaving the Abbey. But 


+f one his own ends, had contrived to 
- temper, 

4 short absence in town he had 1¢- 
ini to. tho Abbey, as he firmly believed, 
taro of log drawn there by the powerful 


Elinor Campbell would only consent to 











go to Canada with him as his wife, a bright, 
hopeful future might then be in store for them 
both. His income would be of use to him out 
there, while at home it hardly served to pay 
his tailor’s, bills. 

As a boy Guy had always loved Elinor 
Campbell. Many a long pleasant hour they 
had spent together, singing duets, or reading 
the works of their favourite authors beneath 
the shade of some wide-spreading tree. 

Elinor’s manner had changed towards him, 
though, as she grew older. She treated him 
much as an ‘mperious young queen, spoiled 
by excessive homage, might behave towards a 
loyal and devoted subject. 

hen she had brought him to the verge of 





rebellion a relenting word or look ‘on her part | 
would then restore him to his allegiance, rivet | 


the chains that she had thrown around him 
more firmly than ever. 

But Guy, in spite of his great love, was tired 
of being played with. He yearned to turn his 
life to some account—useless, purposeless wait- 
ing chafed and irritated him. 

frs. Dacre had told him that Elinor would 
be among her guests, and he had returned to 
the home that should have been his for the 
purpose of obtaining a final and. decisive 
answer to his frequently-urged suit from the 
wilful, perpleximg girl. 

“Tf Nell refuses me I'll go to San Fran- 
cisco and turn gold-digger,” he said to him- 
self, as he went downstairs. “ Perhaps some- 
one will be kind enough to put a_ bullet 
through me before I have been there long. 
Such an ending would be quite in harmony 
with the rest- of my unlucky career.” 

Mrs, Dacre gave him a timid but friendly 
greeting when he entered the drawing-room. 
Olifford Dacre pretended not to see him. 
Accustomed to meet with rudeness in that 
quarter, he made. his way to the ottoman upon 
which linor was seated, determined to ignore 
his cousin as. completely as that gentleman 
bad ignored hinv. 

“ Miss Campbell, may I have the pleasure of 
taking you down to dinner?” 

It was but a commonplace speech for a 

assionate lover to make; tune and place, 

owever, were against his saying anything 
else. 

Elinor staried slightly as the deep, rich, 
musical voice, that had so often accompanied 
her own, fell wpon her ear. 

“Fate and our hostess must decide that 
question for me,” she replied, lifting her dark 
blue eyes to ‘his face for a moment, and then 
dropping them again. “I may be destined 
for some other partner.” 

“In that case, I will not press my claim,’ 
he said, coldly, trying to hide the disappoint- 
ment and annoyance that he felt. 

For weeks past he had been looking forward 
to this meeting. Now it had come, what an 
ansatisfactory thing it was! Elinor’s manner 
towards ‘him had never been more chill and 
wy ge ; 

He could not tell that she had missed him 
and -cried a little over his absence in the 

rivacy of her own dressing-room; that she 
fod experienced a thrill of delight on hearing 
of his return. ‘The ways of women are in- 
scrutable, and certainly her looks and words 
did not béetoken the existence of any covert 
tenderness or loye. 

Sick at heart, he turned away from her, and 
cartied on a lively conversation with Lady 
Chippendale. That blonde dame went down 
to aaa leaning on his arm, Elinor Campbell 
having been = paired off with Captain 
Falconer. 

Little Mrs. Dacre beamed upon her guests 
from the bottom of the long table. Some of 
the Belmont diamonds shone upon her white 
pom and arms, and in the coils of her brown 

ir. 

There was a romantic etory connected with 
those diamonds. , Roger Belmont had rur- 
chased them when a young man for the beavti- 
ful girl to whom he was about to be married. 
She had died suddenly on the eve of what 


| 








} 





should have been their wedding-day, and all 
the happiness he had jooked forward to enjoy- 
ing died with her. The diamonds, worth more 
than ten thousand pounds, had heen laid 
aside for many years, and Mrs, Dacre had 
been the first to wear thein. 

On. rejoining the Jadice in the drawing 
room, Guy Singleton made one more effort 
to break through Elinvr’s strange reserve 

“Will you sing something?” he inquired, 
bending over her unti) his face was on a level 
with her own. “It would give me so much 
pleasure to listen. Have you forgo%ten our 
duets of old? ‘Batti; batti,’ from your lips, 
would sound inexpressibly sweet.” 

“Not to-night,” she replied, Janguidly. 
“Some other time; ] an féeling tired now 
and rather hoarse.” 

Ten minutes later, to Guay’s pain 
fication, the beheld Wlinor led to the piano 
by Sir Philip Stewart, « neighbouring land- 
owner, at whose request she sang song after 
song. 

“She would not sing to gratify me,” he 
reflected, bitterly, “yel she has given Stewart 


amd morti- 


as much music as he cared te ask for. Is she 
turning away from me on account of my 
poverty, like the rest of the world? Well, 


to-morrow will see my suspense at an end, one 
way or the other. It i¢ beneath the dignity of 
a man humbly to sue for the love of a woman 
who persistently strives to wound and defy 
him.” 

Guy Singleton’s opportunity came on the 
following morning. Elinor was in the con- 
servatory selecting a flower to wear in her 
hair that night, and fortunately she happened 
to be alone. 

Mrs. Dacre’s conservatory, through artistic 
taste and arrangement, had been converted 
into a veritable fairyland. 

Small fountains played in ferny nooks; 
groups of statuary gleaned trom amidst the 
luxurious foliage; a tangle of jessamine and 
passion flowers concealed the roof, while at 
night coloured lamps shed their soft, chastened 
glow on the falling water and the marble 
floor. 

“Ts it not a lovely place?” said Elinor, 
surveying it with appreciative eyes. “ Mrs 
Dacre must spend a sma!) fortune upon her 
conservatory !” 

“Very likely, but hexexpenditure does not 
concern me,” rejoined Guy, indifferently, “I 
do not care to discuss the Dacres or their 
doings. 4 wish to speak to you upon a very 
different subject.” 

“ What splendid orchids! Have you noticed 
them?” she asked, trying hard to put off the 
evil moment 

“Yes, they are nice enough,” he replied, 
impatiently. “I did not come Rave to tall to 
you about orchids though, Elinor. I want 
to know if you care enough for me to go with 
me to Canada as my wife. Wemay have to 
rough it a little at firet, but in the end we are 
almost sure to succeed, and your happiness 
will always be my first thought. Nell, darling, 
will you link your fate with mine and render 
me the proudest of men, with an object in 
living, and a loved one to work for?” . 

Elinor’s lovely face flushed and paled alter- 
nately as he spoke. Then she drew herself 
away from him with a little silvery laugh, 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Guy,’» she said, 
pleadingly. “My going to Canada*with you 
is out of the question. Of what use should I 
be when I got there? Logic and the higher 
mathematics would avail me bat little in a 
place where baking and hrewmg constitute a 
woman’s chief accomplishments.’ You must 
be very silly, or very much in love, even to 
propose such a thing.” 

“You care nothing for me, then? You have 
been leading me on a)i this time for your own 
amusement!” he cried, indignantly. 

“JT do carefor you,” she gaid slowly, “and 
you know it.” 

“Then why not consent to go with me to 
Canada?” 

“Because I am not suitable for a poor man’s 
wife. I should be a dead weight upon him, 
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dragging him down instead of helping him to 
rise. Guy, you may think me selfish and 
worldly, but I can give you no other answer. 

“I do not wish to reproach you,” he said, 
very gently, with a ring of pain in his voice 
that she did not fail to detect; “ and yet, since 
you hava spoken thus, I cannot help remind- 
ing you that, but for the love [ bore you, I 
might even now call Belmont Abbey my own. 
1 remained faithful to my ideal woman at 2 
terrible expense, and this is my reward.” 

Elinor broke down and cried. 

“Oh, Guy! what can I do?” she said, tear- 
fully. “I know what you have sacrificed on 
my account, and I hate myself because 1 am 
not brave enough to face poverty, even with 
your strong arm around me. Papa’s living is 
such a pvor one, and they expect so much 
from me at home, after the splendid education 
I have received. You and I must not think 
of becoming engaged, since fortune has been so 
“ Elinor !” 

“Yes, Guy.” 
“Will you pledge vourself to wait a year, 


~only one short. year, to see what I am able to 


do? Tf at the end of that time I am rich 
nough to satisfy your requirements you will 
then consent to marry me?” 

“ But, Guy, people don’t grow rich in a year, 
and you have no profession, no means of 
earning money !” 

“There are ways and means of which you 
are ignorant,” he continued, earnestly, “short 
cuts to wealth that other men have trod suc- 
Will you promise 
not to engage yourself to anyone else for the 
space of a year?” 

“Very well, I promise,” she said, with a 
smile. “Yam not likely to receive more than 
a dozen offers during the time. I fear that I 
am only encouraging groundless hopes, though. 
What can you do in twelve short months?’ 

“That is my affair,” he replied, doggedly. 
“T do not anticipate failure. Only be true to 
me, Nell, and leave your heart in my keeping. 
You are sure that you love me, and me 
alone?” 

“You foolish fellow! Yes.” 

“Give me just one kiss, then, to seal our 
agreement.” 

“No, that would be almost the same as if 
ave were engaged,” she said, firmly, “and we 
are not engaged. I have only pledged myself 
to wait. a year for you. You must be content 
avith what I have already conceded.” 

But she gave him a flower instead, and he 
put it carefully away in his pocket-book. 

The Canadian project was thrown aside as 
far too slow and plodding, while schemes for 
amassing speedy wealth, wild and chimerical 
as the dreams that haunt a feverish brain, 
“occupied Guy Singleton’s mind, 


CHAPTER III, 

In spite of Clifford Dacre’s prediction, the 
snow did not fall. The grey, threatening 
snow-clouds passed away, and the weather 
became bright, clear, and frosty. Susie Heath 
suggested the stoning of their host as a false 
Since no one had really wished the 
prophecy to be fulfilled, however, the sentence 
“was not carried out. 

A full-dvess rehearsal for the long-talked-of 
amateur theatricals was proceeding one 
glorious morning when Bertie Cavendish came 
in with tho welcome news that the large pond 
of ornamental water in the park was frozen 
completely over, and in capital condition for 
skating. 

Captain Falconer, the stage-manager, sternly 


“forbade his company to hurry over the recital | 


-in order to get to the ice. No sooner was it 
over than they all hurried away to change 
their dresses and inspect their skates. Ff 
_ Flocking down again in high spirits, laugh- 
ing and talking, they found the Vicar in the 
drawing-room, discussing some charitable 
schemes and Christmas recreations that were 
to be got up for the benefit. of the village 
people with Mrs. Dacre. 2 

The Rev. Claude Grenvil!» was a tall, dark, 





stalwart man, very much beloved by his 
parishioners, who prided themselves upon his 
exceptional abilities, and gloried in his occa- 
sional eccentricities. 

High church in ritual, Broad church in 
theology, a Radical in politics, the Rev. 
Claude’s strong, original nature contrived. to 
blend all these opposite attributes into perfect 
harmony, and prevent them from appearing 
in the least degree inconsistent. 

No one ever regarded him in the light of a 
wet blanket if he chanced to call when some 

leasant plan was in course of contemplation. 

id he not originate and supervise nearly 
every bit of harmless dissipation that fell to 
the share of the Belmont people? Were not 
his ideas always worth having, whether a 
lawn-tennis party or a mothers’ meeting hap- 
pened to be the subject under discussion ? 

Most of the guests assembled at Belmont 
Abbey had met him before, and were able to 
greet him now as an old friend. 

“Our thoughts are on skating bent,” said 
Captain Falconer. “Won't you join us, 
Vicar?” 

The Rev. Claude shook a substantial pair 
of skates at them by way of reply. 

“I’ve tried the ice already,” he remarked, 
“and I’m going on again presently. Since it 
will bear me you may safely venture upon it. 
Allow me to detain you for ten minutes, 
though. I want to know what help I may 
rely upon during the Christmas week; the ice 
won’t melt meanwhile.” 

“What are we expected to do?” said a 
chorus of willing voices. 

“First and foremost, there’s the church to 
be decorated. Then I must have extra voices 
in the choir, and I think we might manage to 
get up an entertainment for the village 
people.” 

Bertie Cavendish groaned. 

“Have you deluded us down here only to 
kill us with hard work, Mr. Dacre?” he in- 
quired, reproachfully. 

“Change of work constitutes rest,” said the 
inexorable Vicar, sitting down and proceeding 
to draw up a programme on the spot. 

A variety entertainment was presently de- 
cided upon, to consist of character songs, 
recitations, and a farce. Susie Heath under- 
took to play the part of Nan in “Good for 
Nothing,” Ned Lawrence, Bertie Cavendish, 
and Captain Falconer promising to represent 
the remaining characters. 

Elinor, Guy Singleton, and Lady Chippen- 
dale, having good voices, were at once pressed 
into the choir service. 

_All volunteered to help with the decora- 
tions. 

“Tf think that will do,” said the Vicar, 
winding up his programme with a triumphant 
flourish. “I'll get a few bills printed at 
Bramley. Country people like printed pro- 
rammes. They add to the éclat of the affair. 

won't detain you | longer. I know you; 
are all anxious to be off.” 

Away they went, across the park, under 
the great leafless trees, the men with their 
ulsters on, the women in furs and velvets. 

“It is a lovely spot!” said Elinor, pausing 


to admire the view beyond the egy low, 
blue hills, the winding river, the distant cot- 
tages, red-tiled and picturesque. 


“Yes. You would hardly find anything to 
equal it throughout Warwickshire,” said the 
Vicar. “It is pastoral without being flat and 
tame. We can hardly wg being proud of 
our scenery, Miss Campbell.” 

The remainder of the party had reached the 
ornamental water, now a sparkling sheet of 
ice, and skates were being adjusted. 

“What tiresome things they are!” said 
Susie Heath, pulling vigorously at her skates. 

“Let me put them on for you,” cried Ned 
Lawrence, going down on one knee for that 
purpose. 

“T volunteered as we came along to look 
after Miss Heath while skating,” interrupted. 
Bertie Cavendish, “and I take that to include 
putting on the skates. The privilege of doing 
so belongs to me.” 

Already a rivalry was springing up between 


—— 
the two men, thanks to Susie’s flirting pp 
pensities. Pro: 

“You may both put one on,” said gyi. 
calmly, resting her hands upon the light ;... 
railing, and raising her pretty, well-shoq j, , 
for the skate that Ned was holdine «,. 
will prevent you from quarrelling 
Mr. Cavendish, it is your turn.” 

Bertie fastened on his skate, glansip 
defiantly at Ned as he did so. Ned return 
the look with interest, and tha “ myty,) 
glare,” as Susie termed it, amused her jy 
mensely. Ts 

They were soon on the ice, skating in| 
sweeping about in every direction. ~ (yy 
Singleton kept close to Elinor, while Ne 
and Bertie hovered round Susie Heath, exch 
wishing the other would go away and |eays 
him a clear field. 

Captain Falconer and Mrs. Dacro skated 
away side by side. she Vicar, who was 4 
os skater, joined first one group and 
then another, teaching them to describe geo- 
metrical figures on the ice with their skates 

Lady Chippendale watched them wistfully 
from the bank. Standing still was cold, stupii 
work, and the skaters appeared to be having 
a good time of it. ; 

“I should like to go on if there are any 
skates to spare,” she said presently. 

“Nonsense, Clara! You can’t skate, and 
you are too old to learn,” said her husband 
tartly. “You will only make a spectacle of 
yourself for the others to laugh at.” 

He could not have made a more unlucky 
speech. Too old to learn. What middle 
aged woman could endure such an insult 
without retaliating? 

“That is your opinion,” she rejoined, 
freezingly. “I shall get on very well alter 
a little practice. Your own infirmities, 
Ernest, lead you to imagine that every om 
resembles you in being old and incapable.’ 

The skates were brought and strapped on. 
Then Lady Chippendale cautiously descended 
the bank, clinging to Clifford Dacre’s arn. 
Her husband watched her performance with a 
malicious smile, 

“Oh, thank you. Yes, very nice indeed. 
shall get quite used to it presently,” she 
gasped, after her first essay upon the ice 
clutching convulsively at her supporier 
“Very difficult to preserve your balancé, 
isn’t it? Don’t, for pity’s sake, let go of 
me, Mr. Dacre!” ay 2 

Clifford Dacre, growing tired of his fair 
burden, after a few more rounds persuaded 
her to venture along boldly by herself. No- 
thing can equal the airy grace of a good 
skater, but the movements and the attitudes 
assumed by a timid one on the spur of the 
moment are the reverse of graceful. 

“Lady Chippendale is not getting on very 
well,” remarked Susie Heath, with a wicked 
smile, as her ladyship flew suddenly bulf- 
way across the ornamental water, neatly 
knocking Elinor down in her progress. 

“Reminds one rather of Circus elephants 
waltzing round the ring,” said Bertie Caven- 
dish, laughingly. 


fat 


over if 


T 


“How can you be so cruel?” rejoined 
Susie. “Why don’t you go to her assistance, 
poor thing?” 


“She has gone to the Church for support,” 
answered Bertie, Lady Chippendale having 
at that moment almost tumoied into the 
Vicar’s arms. i 

“Offer to help her, and she will then have 
the benefit of the Law as well. th 

“Thanks, but 1’d much rather stay — 

ou. What was that noise!” he continued, 
in a startled tone. “Did you hearit: 

“Yes, it sounded like the ice gr. 
said Susie, fearfully. “ Had we better t: 

9 » 
oe Phey may have heard it. I wonder hoy 
deep the water is!” id 

“Over eight feet in some parts; bui tn 

ide is very thick. There wont—— rial 


' 
“Oh, save me! save me! save me - 





a wild, frightened voice, amudst the cracking 
of ice and gurgling of water. 
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nd the skaters stood motionless, 
ben ‘blankly at a great hole in the ice, 
rough which Lady Chippendale had dis- 
ared. The sun had tended to weaken the 
nit “thick ice in that particular corner, 


“4 Wee jadyship’s unusual weight had done 


a and Guy Singleton were the first 


+ recover their presence of mind and rush to 


ee chal, all of you,” cried the 
latter ; and a chain of human beings, hand 
linked in hand, soon stretched from the bank 
to the mouth of the yawning, splintered hole. 

Guy, who was at the end of the chain, laid 
himself down on the ice, and peered into the 
dark water beneath it. As the drowaing 
voman failed to rise to the surface, he 
plunged boldly in, and dived in search of her. 

A few terrible seconds ensued before his 
hand became visible, clutching imeffectually 
at the slipping ice. With the other he sup 
ported Lady Chippendale’s insensible form. 

“Make the hole larger, and send for poles,” 
he shouted, as well as his shivering, deattes- 
ing teeth would permit. “Quick, or we shall 
hoth be drowned. Her weight is dragging me 
down.” 

The other men, assisted by the keepers and 
cardeners, who had come to their aid, broke 
away the ice, and laid a stout pole within 
Guy's reach, holding it firmly at the cther 
‘al He grasped it, and by slow, careful 
degrees the half-drowned pair were drawn 
from their perilous position and placed in 
safety on the bank. 

“She's dead, and it’s entirely her own 
fault,” moaned Lord Chippendale, bending 
over his wife in helpless sorrow. In spite of 
their frequent wrangles, they were very much 
attached to each other, and his grief was 
something terrible to witness. 

“Not dead, my lord, only insensible,” said 
the Vicar, reassuringly, as be helped to wrap 
Lady Chippendale in the blankets brought 
irom the Abbey for that purpose. “ Has any- 
one thought to send for a doctor? ” 
“Yes, I have,” replied Clifford Dacre. “ He 
will be at the Abbey almost as soon as we 
a 


re 
Ned Lawrence and Bertie Cavendish helped 
to carry the unfortunate lady home with all 
possible speed, Mrs, Dacre having hurried on 
. front io get the room properly prepared for 
er. 

‘An unfortunate ending to our first skating 
party,” remarked the Reverend Claude, 
gravely. “T hope the shock she has sustained 
will not endanger Lady Chippendale’s life.” 

“What a pity she ventured upon the ice,” 
said Elinor, while Susie Heath thought re- 
morsefully of the laugh she had lately in- 
dulged in at her ladyship’s expense. 
mt Pat this blanket round you, Guy,” said 

@ Vicat, “and jump into @ warm bath as 
soon as you get home. It may prevent you 
from taking cold after your immersion.” 

T look like an Ojibbeway Indian,” remon- 
be Guy, as te be gaveloped him in a 
ge blanket, and hurried hi i irec- 
i of the Abbey. m on in the direc 
. Never mind; they are very decent people 
in their way. Appearances te not " “ 
thought of in & case of emergency.” 

. After this dip I shall never believe in the 
Goctrine of total immersion,” said Guy, drily. 

Why, Elinor, what is the matter? ”” 

‘li hy finer 8 eyes were full of tears, and her 
ny avai trembled convulsively as she tried 
P pace with the tall, stalwart young fel- 

" ante up in the blanket. 

Gu ee now that you are out of danger, 
of i ~ replied, thankfully. “It is foolish 
she ch € So Nervous, but I seemed to live 
ar an eternity of suspense while you 
Lad Pad sight under the ice, searching for 
Bl Agr eeeey . TP’'m—I'm afraid I should 
Pa Ssyog i — oy had you been drowned 
. 9 evoke such a proof of Elinor’s love for 
pan Guy would cheerfully have plunged into 
ays = day for an unlimited period 
Crowning woman. He was young, 








him. 

On reaching the Abbey, the cheering news 
that Lady Chippendale had recovered con- 
sciousness awaited them. The village doctor 
was there in attendance upon her, and he did 
not regard the accident as one likely to lead 
to serious consequences. 

Guy went to his room and had a warm 
bath. He was soon down again, inquiring if 
any letters or telegrams had arrived for him, 

There proved to be only one letter in a blue 


the contents. 
that crossed his face, they could -not have 
been very satisfactory. 

“Third again!” he muttered, angrily. 
“Will my luck never take a turn for the 
better?” 

Captain Falconer, who was standing by 
him, could tell from personal experience the 
nature of the-communication that he had 
received. 

“TI wouldn't plunge in too deeply if I were 
you, old fellow,” he said, warningly. “ Book- 
makers are a snare and a delusion, and straight 
tips from the knowing ones in nine cases out 
of ten lead you astray, and play the devil 
with your income.” 

He only meant to convey a friendly caution, 
having formed his own conclusions from the 


pink sporting papers that. Guy perused so | 


eagerly, and the frequent letters and tele- 
grams that came to the Abbey for him. 

But Guy took the remonstrance in bad part, 
and turned away with a remark to the effect 
that he was quite capable of managing his 
own affairs. 

“The usual fate of those who try to give 
advice,” thought the Captain. “The turf it 
self is not more green than many of the foolish 
boys who hope to make a fortune by it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“T want a word with you, Dacre,” said Guy 
Singleton, intercepting his cousin on his way 
from the breakfast-room. 

“I suppose you can have it,” replied Clif- 
ford Dacre, sullenly. “Come into my study 
Now, what do you wish me to do ior you? 
We are such excellent friends, you and 1; we 
ought not to stand upon ceremony with each 
other.” 

He had thrown himself into a chair while 
speaking, and a sneering look rested upon his 
broad, pinkish face. His relation to the bull- 
dog tribe seemed more apparent than ever. 
Guy Singleton, regarding him in silent scorn, 
knew that the appeal he was about to make 
would prove useless, and felt angry with him 
self for having ventured upon it, since it 
would only result in fresh humiliation and 
annoyance, 

Nevertheless, with a dogged, desperate re- 
solve at his heart, he proceeded to put his 
request into words. 

“There is no love lost: between us, at an 
rate,” he said, quietly. “On that account 
am about to make a proposal to you which, if 
you agree to it, will release us from the dis- 
agreeable necessity of living in the same 
house.” 

“Indeed! Are you about to change your 
residence?” inquired the other, insolently. 
“T shall not place any obstacles in the way 
of your doing so.” . 

xuy bit his lip till the blood came to keep 
back a torrent of passionate invective. Clif- 
ford Dacre’s coarse, open hostility was fast 
becoming too much for his powers of endur- 
ance. 

“T am as anxious to go as you are to get 
rid of me,” he replied, with a dangerous 
flash in his grey eyes; “but I shall not quit 
Belmont Abbey simply to oblige you. The 
obligation must be mutual. am in want of 
money. In return for three thousand pounds 
I will sign a paper renouncing my right to 
reside here, and you will then have the place 
to yourself. Considering that the estate 
brings you in thirty thousand yearly, and 
that at one time you entertained not fhe 


, j | assistance in the future. Ar 
envelope. He tore it open and eagerly scanned | 
Judging from the expression | 





'in a difierent manner!” he cried 


| vigorous blow, deliv 





faintest hope of obtaining it do not think 
my demand can be called an excessive one. 

“Three thousand! Only three rheusand !” 
repeated Clifford Dacre, smoothly contracting 
his light eyes tili they emitted an unpleasant 
leer. 

“Give me that,” continued ( 
earnestly, “ and I will! 


y Singleton. 
never trouble yor 
again. It will enable me to carry out 

object that I have in viéw, and—whether | 
sink or swim—I shall not apply to you for 
ill ng to 


accept my terms?” 

“No!” thundered Clifford Davv ‘You 
and your terms be han |! ; 1 shall not 
have a farthing of the old noney whil 
I am alive to look after it » your cor 
founded impudence to proy to me a 
all, you who are next « ne to a 
pauper,” 

“ What?” 

“T mean what I say: you're little better 
than a beggar, and yet I'm overlooked and 
thought nothing of in my cwn house wh 
you are present. I hate to see you hangin 
about the place, but I won't bay you out 
That’s just what you’d like, and on that 
account [I won’t do it. You've a right t 
main here, worse luck, and you may make the 
most of your right. You'll get nothing else 
from me. Id turn you out of the Abbey to 
morrow but for that old dotard’s will.” 

Mad with rage, Guy Singlet threw him- 
self upon his cousin. 

“You hound! I'll teach you te address me 
he hoarse Ls , 
ground with one clean, 
red straight trom the 


felling hin to the 


shoulder. 

“Clifford! Guy! What are you coing! 
said a frightened voice; and poor Mrs. Dacre 
flang herself between the two men f& prevent 
further violence. 

With an effort Guy resizained the anger 
that possessed him, and allowed his fallen foe 
to rise unmolested. 

“Your husband has grossly insulied me 
Mrs. Dacre,” he said, quietly. “After what 
has just transpired between us I can no longer 
sit at the same table with him, cr keep up a 
semblance of friendship. While I remain 
bere I shall keep to my own rooms, and avoid 
all unnecessary communication with the rest 
of the household.” 

“Tl bring an action fer assault. against 
you,” rejoined Clifford Dacre, savagely, “ You 
shall smart for this before many days are 
over.” 

“At present the smarting is a!) om your 
side,” observed Guy, with a scornful look 

“Don’t answer him. Please go away now, 
Guy; you will only make it rse for me if 
you remain,” whispered Mrs, Dacie, piteously, 
and Guy went. 

Between anger, disappointment, and 
anxiety, his mind was in a state of chaos. 

He had fancied that Clifford Dacre would 
be only too glad to get rid of him on such 
easy terms. To have these terms refused, 
and to be insulted into the bargain, was 
enough to anger’any ordinary man 

“T’ve played my last card in that direc- 
tion,” he said to himself, bitterly, as he 
ascended the wide staircase three stairs at a 
time. “I’ve tried to keep square with him, 
and to get the money I need by fair and 
honourable means. But the brute hasn’t the 
heart of a man in him. It will be open war 
between us now. 1 care nothing for that 
The misery is to see the winning-post so near 
at -hand, and yet to lose a splendid chance 
through the want of a few miserable thou- 
sands. Was ever man so cruelly treated by 
Fortune? I could well-nigh hate Uncle Roger 
for bringing me up with great expectations, 
only to disappoint me at the last. Had he 
lived but one day longer, al] might. have been 
different. He was evidently relenting towards 
me when he died.” 

Roger Belmont had, indeed, sent for his 
disinherited nephew previous to his death 
taking place, but paralysis had set in before 
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Guy arrived, rendering the old man speech- 


less. 

He knew his nephew, and made desperate 
efforis to render somé important communica- 
tion. intelligible to him. But those around 

him had failed to understand the meaning he 
" strove to convey, and he died with the much- 
desired information locked within his breast, 
lacking the silver key of speech to set it at 
liberty. 

“Quy, what has happened? What makes 
you look so angry?” inquired Elinor, pausing 
on her way to: Lady Chippendale’s room with 
some flowers to interrogate her lover. 

“T have asked a favour at the hands of my 
wealthy cousin, and met with an insulting 
refusal, that is all,” he replied, in a tone of 
assumed lightness. ; ren 

“What a shame!” cried Elinor, indig- 
nantly. “If it were not for Mrs. Dacre, I 
would leave the Abbey at once. Clifford 
Dacre is the personification of. meanness and 
vulgarity.” ; 

“My experience,” Guy continued, “goes to 
prove that people are always ready to give 
you one thing—viz., advice. It costs them 
nothing, and, as a rule, it is worth exactly 
what it costs. When the question happens 
to relate to pons however, it meets with a 
very different reply.” 

“Do you want money, Guy! 

“@£ course I do, you dear little goose! 
How am [ to build up the fortune you require 
without any foundation? oney makes 


” 


money.’ 

. Wouldn’t Clifford lend you any, then?” 

* No, and [ shall not ask him again. One 
humiliation of that kind .is quite enough. 
Don’t worry yourself about me, Nell. I shall 
meet with friends in some other quarter, and 
I shall claim you yet before the year ex- 

Elinor laid her slender hand upon his arm. 

“Don’t do anything rash or foolish, Guy, 
dear,” she said, pea “Things will 
come right in time, if we only wait.” 

“{ have served an apprenticeship to lon 
waiting dnd disappointment,” he rejoined, 
curtly. “I hope soon to be emancipated 
from both. My place at table will be vacant 
from to-day. t shall feast in solitary state 
to avoid meeting Clifford Dacre.” 

“Ob, Guy, what a wretched state of 
affairs! We shall hardly see anything of 
each other after to-day, then?” 

“JT shall meet you in the grounds or the 
picture-gajlery sometimes,” was the unsatis- 
factory reply. “ In the course of a few days 
i shall be going to London on business. If I 
decide to make my name there, I shall run 
down here occasionally, just to assert the 
privilege 1 possess, and set Clifford Dagre at 

fiance.” 3° 

“Don't harbour revengeful feelings, Guy,” 
said Elinor, gently. “It is Christmas time, 
remember, and we should try to forgive even 
our worst enemies then.” 

“You're a good girl, Nell. But for the 
hope of winning you eventually, I should 
hardly care to go on living,” said Guy, in- 
directly, putting his arm-Found her suddenly, 
and taking the kiss that she had once re- 
fused to give him. “It's all up with the 
Canadian prospect, but I’ve a far better 
scheme in my head for obtaining you upon 
your own terms within the specified time.” 

Then he lether go, and Elinor proceeded on 
her way to Lady Chippendale’s room, vaguely 
anxious and apprehensive of trouble yet to 


come. 
_ Her ladyship, who had received little in- 
jury beyond a fright and a severe cold from 
her immersion, was sitting up in bed, attired 
in a superlative dressing-gown, holding a re- 
ore is t 

early all the lady visitors staying at the 
Abbey and the doctor’s wife wane soeadhlan 
in her room, condoling with her and discuss- 
ing the accident. The parrot’s cage stood on 
a side-table, and Lord Chippendale eat by the 
bed with a book in his hand, from which he 
had just been, reading alond. On the whole, 
Lady Chippendale rather enjoyed the import- 





ance and the attention that her accident had 
been the means of conferring upon her. 

“ What inte flowers!” she exclaimed, 
gratefully, as Elinor placed the fresh, frag- 
rant blossoms close to the fair invalid’s face. 

“How kind of you to bring. them, Miss 
Campbell! Really, one has to be ill, or to 
meet with an accident, before they can dis- 
cover how many friends they possess. I'd 
keep up the illusion a little longer, only I feel 
so absurdly well, and I want to get down- 
stairs to-morrow for the theatricals and the 
dance.” 


“Your high spirits run away with you, 
Clara, and lead you to imagine that you are 
stronger than you really are,” observed 
Lord Chippendale, solemnly. “You must 
not get about too soon, and, above all, you 
must take plenty of nourishment,” 

“T really can’t take much, my appetite is 
always so poor,” replied her ladyship. 

Considering that the faithful Lawkins was 
constantly entering the room with fresh 
supplies of beef-tea, jelly, oysters,’and cham- 
pagne, all which were duly partaken of, Lady 
Chippendale’s want of appetite could have 
existed only in her imagination. 

“How am I ever to thank Mr, Singleton 
for saving me at the risk of his own life?” 
she presently inquired, pausing in the act of 
raising a spoonful of jelly to her mouth. “It 
was really quite a romantic affair. As the 
reward of his gallant conduct I ought to 
marry him. What a pity, Ernest, that you 
should stand in the way of such an appro 
priate ending to a charming novel-like inci. 
dent!” 

“I’m very sorry, my dear,” said“Lord Chip- 
pendale, placidly. “I'll do anything in reason 
to oblige you, but I have no particular desire 


to take my place in the family vault before 
my time. If the rescuer and rescued insist 
on coming together it must be managed 


through the Divorce Court.” 

Elinor laughed; the idea of Guy Singleton 

and stout, jolly Lady Chippendale being in 
love with each other was so exquisitely amus- 
ing. 
“Perhaps I’m better off.as I am,” said her 
ladyship, lancing keenly at the girl’s lovely 
face. Who knows? I might discover after 
I had marred him that I had a rival, and 
that would ‘be Shocking, Ernest. I shall not 
take proceedings, We may as well go on 
bearing. with each other for the remainder 
of gur natural existence.” 

Mrs. Dacre entered the room at this mo- 
ment, and Elinor slipped quietly away, thank- 
ful to get beyond the reach of Lady Chip- 
pendale’s kindly but. inquisitive gaze, that 
seemed to read her secret as if it were writ- 
ten upon her sensitive face. 

Confusion reigned supreme throughout 
the Abbey on the following day. The finish- 
ing touches were being put to the stage, the 
wigs and costumes from town underwent a 
final inspection, while nervous, uncertain 
amateurs were to be met with in out-of-the- 
way corners, rehearsing their respective parts 
to anyone upon whom they could prevail to 
listen. 

Luncheon was a scratch meal, hurried 
through by all save the few fortunate people 
who had not pledged themselves to tread the 
boards that night. 

The theatricals were to be followed by a 
dance, and young hearts heat high in glad 
anticipation of the coming pleasure. 

Guy Singleton’s absence was commented 
upon at first by several of Clifford) Dacre’s 
guests. No explanation, beyond a terse’re- 
mark to the effect that Guy had elected to 
remain in his own rooms, being votchsafed 
to them by their host, the subject’ was al- 
lowed to drop. They had all heard of Roger 
Belmont’s will, with the peculiar conditions 
attached to it, and the comsequent ill-feeling 
existing between the two cousins was no 
secret, 
fresh grievance had arisen between Clifford 
and Guy, restflting in open hostility, and the 


They could ‘only surthise that some | 





ithdrawal of the latter from 
withdrawal o domestis 
“—. } “ 
Jarriages drove up to the d : 
uick succession that oveniag. * Thendbine 
clergy, and gentry,” to quote Ned Lawregs, 
were well represented. -Mr. Dacre’s mo. 
cook had been working hard for days past i, 
prepare a supper that should do credit to hin 
» S noted chef, for the well-dressed maki. 
tude. : 
The theatricals were unanimons' 
be a success, The trial nm Poonng A 
“Merchant of Venice” came first on the pp. 


gramme. Elinor’s pegetntic, carefully. 
studied rendering. o ortia was hight 
praised; while Susie Heath, as the bright, 
saucy Nerissa, evoked @ storm of spplaus, 
and secured fresh victims for future flr, 
tions. 

Elinor had no patt to play in the ohy 
half of the programme—some scenes {rug 
“The School for Scandal.” She was glad of 
this, for the unusual excitement had br 
on a racking uervous headache. As soon y 
she could get away she ran upstairs to he 
room to find some aromauc vinegar that she 
had brought with her, as the best-know 
cure for that complaint. 

The maids were all looking on at the pe. 
formance from, the background, and Eling 
was too considerate to ask one of them 
fetch the vinegar for . her. 

“The place seems quite deserted,” shie aid 
to herself, with a smile, as she went quickly 
along the dimly-lighted corridor. “ Even the 
servants are stage-struck!” 

She had nearly reached the door of her 
room when a tall man with a long dark beard, 
and a soft felt hat slouched low over his 
face, came along the corridor towards her on 
his way downstairs. 

Just a litfle startled, since she had no 
expected to meet anyone in that part of the 
Abbey, Elinor glanced at him in passing. 

To her.surprisé she failed to recognise him, 
although the quick, nervous start that he 
gave on perceiving her evidently implied a 
perior knowledge on his part. 

“Who. can he be?” thought Elinor, a3.th 
unknown disappeared from sight down the 
staircase. 

She~*ktiew there were. carpenters from 
Bromley, who had helped to put up th 
stage, staying in the;house. This man might 
be one of them. Yet, even in that case, i 
seemed odd that he should be roaming about 
the corridors by himself. 

“TI will mention it when I go down,” she 
decided, as she bathed her throbbing temples 
with the aromatic vinegar that never failed 
to give relief. “Oh, how I wish Guy wets 
among us to-night, instead of being shut up 
in his own rooms, poor fellow!” 

She remained in her room for nearly ta 
minutes. é' 

On her way down she encountered Guy 
with his ulster on, going to smoke @ cigat 
in the grounds. , 

“ What a killing dress, Nell!” he remarked, 


iringly. ; it 
“T’m glad you like it,” she replied, génuy. 
“T wish so much that you would join us jus 
for to-night, Guy.” 

“T can’t,” he replied} “but, like Tenty- 
son’s uninvited lover, I can watch the lighted 
windows, aware that my queen-rose #6 
side.” ot , 
Betwoen the theatricals and the dat» 
Elinor’s attention was so completely “ 
grossed that she forgot to allude to 
strange man she had met in the corridon 





CHAPTER V. 


Breakfast on the morning after the thestr! 
cals and the dance was a very, late “ 
Fresh relays of tea, coffee, toast, ya on 
broiled ham were p r pe 
time between nine aii aa and hee 


guests were’ not fettered by any rd 


rules, or compelled to partake of | 
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aif Udy’ failed to pit in’ an | 
ag’ aod Tiquid' if “tBey’ f put in’ ai 
om C3 thé proper’ hour. 

- Héath and Captain Falconer were 
among the stragglers who. took their places 
at the breakfast-table ‘just 4s the othets were 
about ‘to eave it. 

“fm not’ theonly ‘sluggard, that’s one 
comfort!” Susie remarked, with a ‘sigh of 
qlief. “One doésn’t feel half so guilty when 
other people have been and gone and’ done the 
same thing. Captain Falconer, I thought you 
prided yourself upon your early rising ?” 

“So I do, as a rulé,” réplied the Captain, 
helping himself liberally to kidbeys; “but 
every Tule admits of some exceptions, Miss 

eath.” tae 
Heth eatly bid ‘éatches the worm,” ob- 
wrved Bertie Cavendish, sententiously, 

He had been one of the first down, for a 
wonder; and he wanted to’ make the most of 


It. ‘ ‘ 

“More fool the worm for Betting up so 
eatly!”’ said Captain’ Falconer. “That re- 
na by-the-bye, belongs to Lord Dundreary. 
I couldn't origmate anything so profound my- 
self.” ‘ 

“I'm awfully tired!” ‘said Susi¢, rising 
from. the table to pve the parrot a lump of 
sagar. “I think IT must’ have danced too 
much last night.” 

“No, Susie,’ it “won't do!” cried Elinor 
Campbell, cutting off her retreat in the direc- 
tion of the door. “You've got an easy-chair 
and a novel in your mind’s eye, but you'll not 
enjoy either this morning: We've promised 
to help the Vicar, and the day after to-morrow 
is Christmas Day. There’ are the wreaths 
and the decorations’ to finish, and Mrs. Dacre 
wants us to go round with her in the pony- 
carriage to distribute the gifts. Put your 
things on at once, lazy girl, and don’t keep us 
waiting |” 

“May I accompany you?” inquired Bertie 
Cavendish. “I should like to get some in- 
sight into the mysteries of district visiting. 
When the. Premier himself does not disdain 
to discuss jam, and preside at mothers’ meet- 
ings, humbler individuals ought cheerfully to 
follow in his footsteps.” , 

“We don’t want you,” said Susie, remorse- 
lessly. “You woyld only be in the way. You 
wight carry the basket, but; we could make 
no other use of you. Elinor, shall we-— 
Why, Hortense! what is the matter?” 

For Hortense, Mrs. Dacre’s French maid, 
bad suddenly thrown open the dining-room 
door, and now stood just within the room, 
her eyes nearly bolting out of her head, her 
fixed red. colour gone, leaving her face 
deathly pale. 

Such, an. irregular proceedin 
of one of the well-trained ab 
took all present by surprise. 

. Mrs. Dacre half rose from her chair, think- 
ig the woman must be ill. ° 

“Why, Hortense!” she began, mildly, 
echoing Susie’s words; “what is the matter ? 
Why don’t you speak?” 

The Frenchwoman gasped, for breath. 

“Ob, monsienr!, Oh, madame!” she cried, 
wildly; “there has been a great. robbery. 
The iron safe has been opened, and the dia. 
monds are gone!” 

An exclamation of horrified surprise greeted 
his “announcement, 

With « muttered oath, Clifford Dacre 
fushed upstairs to his wife’s dressing-room, 
followed by all the others. 

A maid’s story proved itself to be only 
0 Correct. The iron safe had been unlocked 
ao ordinary way, and the diamonds, with 

“Me exception of the few Mrs. Dacre had worn 
“a - aptery night, abstracted. 

nere did you put the key last. night, 
after taking out the jewellery Sn shistrens 
required?” demanded Clifford Dacre, turn- 
2 fiercely upon the frightened woman. 

‘I put it in the dressing-case.” 

Malas the dressing-case locked?” 

a Hortense, in her hurry, wanted in 
8 Places at once to dress the performers, 
generally superintend their make-up, had, 


on the part 
bey servants 





unfortunately,, omitted to lock the dressing- 
case as usual. 

'- Clifford Dacre’s 
ing this. , 

“Where did you find the key when you put 
the diamonds that, had been: worn back in the | 
safe?’ he shouted, 

“Just where I had left it, in the right- 
hand. corner of the dressing-case,” replied the, 
maid. . “ Monsieur will perceive that the thief 
had the audacity to use and then replace it.” 

“How, was it that Phy didn’t detect the 
robbery when you put the cross and the brace- 
let away 2.” he said, pavacely. 

“The; cases: were then closed, and appa- 
rently untouched,” éaid or ' Hortense. | 
“ Who, could tell they were allempty’ I did | 
not look into them then, I métrely put the 
cross and bracelet, in the safe, and locked it. | 
This oe I go to put all in order, and find | 
the diamonds gone, I have never once left 
the dressing-case unlocked before. Madame | 
hurried me away before her own toilet was | 
completed to attend the other ladies, and I 
did not return to her room, according to my 
usual custon:, to arrange it for the night.” 

“No; you weré looking on at the perform- 
ance instead of attending to your duties,” 
replied Clifford Dacre. “H you taken 
proper care of them the diamonds could not | 
have been stolen.” 

“Don’t. bully the woman, Dacre,” said | 


anger redoubled. on hear 





Captain Falconer, in a low tone; “you will | 


only unnerve her, and render her statements | 
incorrect, The robbery,” he continued, aloud, | 
“must have been committed while we were 
all downstairs occupied with the theatricals. 
In all probability no one caught sight of the 
thief, who was doubtless well acquainted with 
the house and the habits of its inmates.” 

For the first time that. morning the recollec- 
tion of the man she had met im the corridor 
flashed across Elinor’s mind. 

“Yes, I saw him!” she exclaimed, quickly. 
“Tt must have been he! If I had only 
thought to mention it before !” 

And then she related her encounter with the 
tall, dark, unknown man in the corridor, 
while on her way to her room to get the aro- 
matic vinegar. 

“T imagined him to be one of the carpen- 
ters from Bromley,” she said, in. conclusion, 
“and ‘yet; something in his manner, and 
the quick ‘start he gave on seeing me; aroused 
my suspicions. I meant to speak to. you about 
him, Mr. Dacre, but it went. from my mind, 
and I thought no moré of the incident until | 
now.” 

“It must have been the thief!” cried a | 
chorus of éxcited voices. “ Could you identify | 
him again, Miss Campbell?” 

“Yes, I am almost sure I could,” said 
Elinor. 

“ The fellow had only to walk out, carrying 
the spoils with him,” remarked Clitiord 
Dacre, throwing a vicious glance at his wife 
and her maid. “ Everything had been placed 
carefully to hand upstairs, and my trust- 
worthy servants were all enjoying themselves 
below. Til have them examined one by one. 
This couldn’t have been done without col- 
iusion.” 

Mrs. Dacre wrung‘ her plump, jewelled 
hands helplessly. Her husband’s anger was 
more dreadful to her than the loss of the 
diamonds, much as she had prided herself 
upon the latter. 

“Tf caught, the man onght to be hung!” 
observed Lady Chippendale, impressively. | 
“ Extensive’ jewel robberies have been far too 
common of late. e law should make an 
example of the next culprit when detected.” 

“ Have you any idea‘as to the value of the 
diamonds stolen?” inquired her husband. 

“ Over nine thousand pounds’ worth of port- | 
able property has been carried away in that 
man’s coat pockets,” said Clifford Dacre, 
grimly. “Not a bad haul, even for a pro- 
fessional remover of other people’s goods. 
You will kindly excuse my absence during the 
remainder of the day. I must take im- 
arene steps to lead to the discovery of the 

je 7 











“You will, of coarse, communicate et once 
with the police?” remarked Captain Falconer 
“Oh, these ‘thick-witted country fellows 
would be of no use in a caso yequiring tact 
and vigilance. I shall telegraph to Scotland- 


| yard, and tell them to send me down one of 


their besh- men. He will ferret out. more 
evidence in a day than they could: gét to- 
getlier in a week. “The fact of Mise Campbell 
having seen the thief is likely to help us.a great, 
deal in our search for him.” 

A footman was despatehed in hot haste to 
the railway-station with the telegram for 
Scotland-yard. Burning to impart the news 
of the robbery to someone else, he “ dropped 
in” at séveral houses on his way back, and 
the theft of the famous Belmont. diamonds 
soon became public property, 

The superintendent of the Bromley police 
came over to the Abbey on hearing of it. 
Clifford Dacre and Captain Falconer were 
out, making inquiries on their own account 
among the village people. Very little infor- 
mation transpired, however, to’reward their 
exertions. 

No suspicious-looking stranger had put ap 
at the Blué Boar, or been observed lounging 
around the village, asking quéstions about the 
Abbey; no one had seen & man answering to 
the description given. 

“You can adopt what measures you like for 
catching the fellow,” Ulifford Dacre said to 
the superintendent, when the latter had 
hunted him out. “But I have sent to Scot- 
land-yard for a detective, and lie will take the 
case in hand.” 

Not by any mégns pleased to hear local 
detective skill thus negatively disparaged, the 
‘superintendent went away, revolving various 
deep-laid schemes in his mind for the dis- 
covery of the thief and the discomfture of 
the man from Scotland-yard. 

In the Abbey, no one could settle down to 
their accustomed occupation. Billiards and 
pool, crewel-work and novel-reading, were 
alike neglected. ‘The robbery was the subject 
uppermost in the minds of all. 

“ Here’s:a go! Here’s a go! Here's » pretty, 
pretty go!”, sereamed Poll, who had heen 
relegated to the drawing-room, looking at the 
disturbed faces around her with the almost 
human insight and malice peculiar to her 
Bpecies. i 

‘The sentence was included in the list, of Poll’s 
stock sayings, but it soemed very appropriate 
under the arcumstances. 2 

“Bird, be quiet,” said Lord Chippendale, 
sternly. 

“Shan’t, so there!” cried the knowing one, 
capering wildly up and down her perch, much 
to Bertie Cavendish’s edification 

“You're « clever bird, Poll,” he remarked, 
extending.a finger for the purpose of stroking 
her flossy feathers. 

“Youre a guy!” retorted Poll, promptly, 
making a grab at the outstretched finger with 
her hard beak. Bertie had, on more than one 
occasion, slyly tweaked her tail, and she was 
not a bird to forget or forgive such an. in- 
sult. 

The arrival of the detective from Scotland- 
yard produced @ fresh influx of interest. The 
servants regarded him with awe, as a preter- 
natural beg, capable of reading their inmost 
thoughts, and fought shy of him acoordingly. 

He went to work in @ quiet, methodical 
manner, very different to the confused, un 
systematic attempt already made by some of 
the gentlemen to obtain a clue to the myste- 
rious robbery. 

He heard what Clifford Dacre and Elinor 
had to say. ‘Then he interragated the servants, 
having them before him one at a time, that he 
might compare their statemente. Never had 
they been called upon to undergo such a search- 
ing ordeal before. The women, especially, ex- 

ressed their indignation, for the detective 
aid great stress upon the delicate subject of 
sweethearts; going into details, aud even 
requesting to be made acquainted with the 
names and occupations of the village swains 
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with whom they “ walked out” on each alter- 
nate Sunday. . Ho Tegan 

“1 don’t think your servants are in it, sir, 

he remarked to Clifford Daore, at the close of 
the examination. “They appear to be @ very 
honest lot, rather stupid» too, and quite inca- 
pable of planning or carrying out @ daring 
jewel robbery.” : 
“T shall otter a reward,” said Clifford Dacre. 
“That will set people on the alert, and make 
them eager to help in bringing the thief to 
justice. A thousand pounds will not be too 
much if I can only reoover the jewels.” 

“In that case, sir, you had better get. the 
reward-bills, containing a description of the 
man the young lady saw, printed at once. If 
he can’t dispose of the stones in town, he'll be 
making tracks for the Continent.” 

Guy Singleton offered no comment upon the 
robbery when he heard of it. He answered 
the few civil questiona put to him by the 
detective willingly enough. He had spent the 

revious evening in his room reading, only 
eaving it to smoke a cigar_in the grounds. 
He had not come in contact with any strange 
man, and, indeed, he was not likely to do so, 
his rooms being situated in the west wing, 
while Mrs. Dacre’s dressing-room was in quite 
another part of the Abbey. 

The reward-bills were printed, and exten- 
sively circulated. People clustered round 
them in little groups, greedily reading the 
description of tle supposed thief. 

But ever and anon, as if in subtle fascina- 
tion, their eyes wandered back to the top of 
the bill, where, in great black and white letters, 
stood the tempting words: 

“One THousanp Pounps Rewarp!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
The theft of the diamonds cast a gloom over 
the Christmas festivities at Belmont Abbey. 


The visitors assembled within its hospitable | 


walls knew that their host and hostess must 
be constant!y dwelling upon the loss they had 
sustained, although they made but few allu- 
sions to if 

Bertie Cavendish gravelv suggested search- 
ing the various trunks and boxes belonging to 
the guests, an idea at which Clifford Dacre 
laughed. ‘The thief, he declared, was to be 
looked for outside, not inside, the Abbey. But, 
if he said little about the daring robbery, and 
pretended 10 make light of it to his guests, he 
felt none the less furious on that account. 
Poor Mrs. Dacre dreaded to find herself alone 
with ber husband. He swore at her and her 
maid for (heir carelessness in placing the key 
of the safe where it could so easily be 
found, and vowed, shou'd the diamonds ever 
be discovers, to take them away from his 
wife, and let her wear paste instead 

The detective from Scotland-yard, although 
a smart, clever fellow, well up in his profes- 
sion, could gain no clue to the mysterious 
thief. H Toss-examined 
servants, «ad scoured 
around in ss 
Freen a ma 
by Eline P 
wary, and 


he country for miles 
itch of information. No one had 
corresponding to the one described 
Campbell. But the detective was 
bided his time, hoping for some 
fresh evidence to turn up, as it not infrequently 
does, after the first excitement connected with 
a great robbery has died away. 

Christmas Day came, with its usual accom- 
paniment of indigestible luxaries. A band of 
carol-singers came up from the 
eerenade tie Abbey, and “Hark! the herald 
angels sing’ floated sweetly out upon the 
clear, frosty air, like an echo borne down 
through the long ages from the first giad 
Christmas morn. 

Susie Heath declared the choral services 
held in the pretty restored church to be the 
best feature in what was otherwise rather a 
dull day. The white-robed choir-boys—little 
angele in their cassocks and gowns, young 
imps when once they got outside the church- 
door—the tastefully-decorated interior, the 
glorions music, the frosty sunlight streaming 
in through the stained-glass windows, the rich 
vestmen!ts of the clergy, gave an idea of conse- 


Ciifford” Dacre’s | 


vikage to | 





crated loveliness to the mind, not easily to be 
forgotten. 

The entertainment in the village echool- 
Toom took place on the following day, and all 
who had promised to take part in it were 
busily engaged during the morning in going 

ugh their respective roles, while the 
Abbey servants carried all sorte of queer 
“ properties” down to the scene of action. 

Never did amateurs meet with a more 
delighted and appreciative audience. Country 
boone know nothing of the vicious town plan 
of lounging into an entertainment when it is 
half over. They like to come early, bringing 
with them, ‘in most cases, a substantial bag of 
oranges and biscuits to refresh the inner man. 
They see the curtain rise upon the first scene, 
and fall upon the last. Then and only then, 
do they feel that they have had their money’s 
worth. 

The character-songs met with an encore, 
the recitations evoked roars of laughter, and 
the acme of enjoyment and delight was ar- 
rived at with the farce. “Good for Nothing” 
was good for something on this occasion, 
since it served to give a great deal of pleasure 
to the honest, hardworking country fo'ks who 
witnessed it. 

“Come to think of that there hoyden of a gal 
being a real lady,” remarked one stout, elderly 
dame, wipin er laughter-flushed face, and 
rearranging ‘her ‘shawl. “I shall never meet 
Miss Heath without thinking of her as Nan, 
a-pitching into the rent-collector, and then 
dressing herself up so smart in front of the 
glass.” 

“A most successful entertainment,” said 
the Vicar, who had, as usual, been the presid- 
ing genius. 

“I’m glad to think I’ve pleased somebody,” 
replied Susie, rather dolefully. She was be- 
ginning to find that even flirtation has its 
drawbacks. Ned Lawrence and Bertie Caven- 
dish were on the point of falling out with 
each other, forgetful of their previous friend- 
ship. Susie had flirted with them both, and 
raised hopes that she never meant to realise. 
Now, she could not speak a civil word to one 
without being reproached for it by the other. 

She was getting rather frightened. In the 
course of her numerous flirtations, she had 
never met with two men so thoroughly in 
earnest, or who regarded the matter from 
such 2 serious point of view. Both were in 
love with her, and neither would yield an 
inch to the other. Small attentions, looks, and 
words were angrily contested, while twenty 
times a day she found herself in some awkward 
corner, from which she could hardly escape 
without mortally offending either Bertie or 
Ned, and causing a quarrel between them. 

To add to her annoyance, Captain Falconer 
evidently regarded her proceedings with cold 
disfavour, and a galling, if unconscious, air of 
superiority. 4 

From the first, he had steadily refused to be 
spell-bound by means of her dark, riante 
beauty. Invariably courteous and obliging, 
he had yet contrived to assure her that she 
had gained not the least influence over him ; 
that his peace of mind was still undisturbed. 
Moreover, he watched the progress of her 
double flirtation, half-curiously, half-disdain- 
fully, and took no pains to conceal his dis- 
approval of it. 

Susie’s vanity was terrib'y mortified. That 
® man should refuse to join the ranks of her 
admirers was bad enough, but when that man 
actually condemned her conduct in flirting, 
and occasionally administered a tacit rebuke 
to her from his superior moral attitude, it be- 
came well-nigh unbearable. 

In her annoyance, she said more rude, spite- 
ful things to him than she had ever been 
guilty of uttering before. Why she should 
value his good opinion she hardiy knew, but 
value it she did, and, failing to obtain it, she 
grew angry. 

Her rude speeches only elicited ¢purteous, 
if somewhat scathing, replies from Captain 
Falconer, that made her feel mean and con- 
temptible in her own sight. She v ts always 


a 


showing the worst side of “her naturs te hin 
just because his imaperturbable manner chia) 
= humiliated her more and more evar 
‘day. ‘ 

By a clover flanks movement, Susie contriya 
to avoid Bertie Cavendish and Ned Layrnm 
in their walk back to the Abbey through tie 
clear starlight night. 

Without intending it, she found herself } 
side Captain Falconer. 

ae | ink we may congratulate oursé|yg; 
upon the performance, Miss Heath,” he said 
pleasantly... “It went off very well.” ’ 

“Country audiences are easily please,” 
rejoined Susie, curtly.. “They are ready to 
pardon clumsy, inartistic acting, because they 
are unable to contrast i» with anything 
better.” 

“ Ah, yes, exactly; gallantry, too, would for. 
bid the male portion of the audience criticising 
a lgdy’s acting too severely.” 

He had not taken the snub home to hin 
self, as she had intended; but had quietly 
quartered it upon her, instead. Susie begm ” 


to wonder if she should ever get even with 


im. 

“TI consider Nan to be one of my best cu 
racters,” she remarxed, shortly. 

“Indeed! I fancied, on the other hand, that 
the character was hardly suited to your pec 
liar abilities ; didn’t give them full scope, in 
fact.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, m 
comfortably conscious of the anrosed expres 
sion resting on the soldier’s dark, clear-cut, 
handsome face. 

“Nan is represented as a simple, straigh 
forward girl,” he continued; “ sincere to th: 
verge of bluntness, incapable of leading any 
one astray. A young lady whose great talent 
lies in flirtation can hardly be said to shine 
in such a character, since her strong point i 
quite lost sight of for the time being 

Susie’s cheeks flushed hotly, and an angry 
light shone in her lustrous eyes. 

“Tt is kind of you to point out the rile in 
which I most excel, Captain Falconer,” she 
replied, defiantly. “I hope you appreciate my 
talent.” 

“Hardly,” said the Captain. “You miy 
laugh at my notions as old-fashioned, Mie 
Heath, -but t eunely object to either male ot 
female flirts.” : 

“Priggish people generally do. 

“J am not priggish, allow me to observe; 
but I cannot understand a gentlewoman—usig 
the word in its highest sense—condescending 
to flirt. The habit is scarcely less odious 15 
man.” 

“Would you have us all shut up in convents 
then?” : 

“No; I approve of free social intercours 
between the sexes—only without flirtation 4 
nice woman may know forty men, and be like’ 
and admired by them ail. They will respee 
her the more if she treats them frankly a0 
pleasantly as friends, without any suspicio 
of uetry.” 

“Your ideal woman will prove rather hard 
to find,” remarked Susie, bitterly. ; 

“Perhaps so; but the best and_nobles 
woman I ever knew disapproved of flirtatie 
not without cause. When it tends to separ 
old acquaintances, and promote envy, hatres, 
and matice, all to please a woman's vanity, 
can hardly be looked upon as @ virtue. ths 

Susie Heath shed a good many tears 12 © 
solitude of her own room that night. 5» 
felt both hurt and humiliated, inclined to bat 
the world in general, and Captain Falcone: 14 

articular. : 
The fancy-dre-s ba‘] at the Abbey og = 
grand affair. Clifford Dacre wished to for 
himself a name throughout the cours 
giving entertainments on a large ae ‘he 
spared no expense in his effort to ma 
ball a splendid success. i 

County magistrates, squires and are 
masters. of weg pretty ad ae 
stalwart brothers, blooming Ot othe 
from the cava'ry barracks, flocked in “7 
‘and faster to fill the large, Drilliantiy- ight 
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I 
rooms, decorated by men who had come from 
Lady Chippendale looked large and impos- 
og a@ Marie Antoinette. . Dacre, as a 
@urt lady of the sixteenth century, inwardly 
frotted over the loss of her diamonds, while 
rcoiving her guests with a smiling face. 
” Susie Heath, the most bewitching of flower- 
<iris, soon had her card filled up by eager 
applicants, Bertie Cavendish, against her will, 
propriating the lion’s share of the dances. 
‘You might leave a few blank spaces for 
other men to write their names on,” said 
Ned Lawrence, savagely. 

“If you quarrel over it, I won’t dance with 
‘ither of you,” interposed Susie. Captain 
Fylooner overheard the dispute, but, to Susie's 
jitense mortification, he moved away without 
soliciting the favour of a single dance from her. 

She had the pleasure, later on, of seeing him 
with his arm round the waist of the p‘ainest 
girl in the ballroom, dancing with evident 


ai 
“— 


~ajoyment. 

tinor Campbell, as Una, was equally in 
request. Her tall, stately beauty, owning all 
the grace and simple dignity of extreme youth, 
created quite a sensation. People looked after 
the girl with the broad white brow and dark 
dreamy blue eyes, full of truth and sweetness, 
+: if to them she came as a new revelation. 

Etinor might have had plenty of partners. 
She danced very little, however, preferring to 
sit out most of the waltzes. Guy's absence 
from the festive scene damped her enjoyment 
of it. Her thoughts were continually straying 
away to him, full of wistful longing. 

After a while she sto’e unseen into the con- 
servatory, thankful to breathe the cooler air. 
While watching the goldfish in their basin 
under the fountain, she became suddenly aware 
of a wild, white, haggard face pressed close 
igainst. the glass panes of the conservatory, 
regarding her intently from outside. 

With a bitter cry of mingled astonishment 
and alarm, she recognised Guy Singleton. 

Finding hinwelf observed, Guy opened the 
door communicating with the garden, and 


stood beside her. 

“Did I frighten you, Nell?” he asked, 
tenderly. 

“Yes, a little, Guy,” she replied; “your 


‘see wore such a strange expression, and | did 
not expect to see you there at the window.” 

“I wanted to sce without being seen,” he 
said, with an odd smile. “I’m tired of playing 
the hermit, Nell. I shall make my- 
self scarce after to-night. I don’t suppose that 
I shall be greatly missed.” 

A quick, instinctive sense of danger to be 
guarded against shot through the gir!’s heart 
as he spoke, 

“Where are you going, Guy?” she inquired, 
placing a white, jewelled hand upon the sleeve 
of his damp coat. “To London?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Something is the matter; you have had 
some d news,” she continued, as her eyes 
ich upon an orange-coloured envelope protrud- 
ing from the hreast-pocket of the unbuttoned 
coat. “That is a telegram.” 
_ “Yes; I wish the cursed 
yen invented. 
without them.” 
_ You have been betting heavily again, and 

she said, reproachfully. “Oh! Guy, 


things had never 
Ill news travels fast enough 


a = 
wish yo : iv i . 
et woud give up the betting alto 
' M shall for the future,” he replied, quietly. 
© part company from to-night. I must go, 
ae oF come marplot will be coming in and 
be ng us by surprise. (rood night! Heaven 
yess You, my darling!” 
He turned away from her, but Elinor clung 
eg as she had never allowed herself to do 

7 Promise me solemnly be i 
Y, y before you go, tiuy, 
Ym you will do nothing rash or desperate,” 
Cg hispere 1, in low, frightened, earnest 
sc { cannot understand you to-night. 
ur Manner is go strange! You surely would 


«own for thet purpose only. ‘ 


because of this disappointment? Heaven for- 
give me for putting such a fearful thought into 
words.” ; 

“PF I were to make a hole in the water, 
would you regret. me much, Nelly?” 


“Oh, Guy, it would kill me!’ she gasped. 


“And then there is the sin, the awful sin, to | 


remembered. Oh, what does anything | 
matter while we have each other? For my | 
sake, take care of yourself! Do not give way to 
despair!” 

A soft look swept over Guy’s haggard young 
face. He put his arm round Elinor’s waist, 
and strove to soothe her agitation. 

“T awear to you that I will do nothing rash, 
that Twill go on waiting and hoping,” he said, 
hoarsely. “* Dear love, I never knew till to- 
night how much you cared for me. Be under 
no apprehension! I may go up to town for a 
day or two on business; but I will not allow 
any tun of il!-luck to drive me to desperation 
again.” 

He opened the door, and vanished into the 
dark night, while Elinor, pale and trembling 
sought to regain a little of her lost composure 
kefore going back to the ball-room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Tf I coud only help him!” 

The wish passed through Elinor Campbell’s 
mind while standing at the window of her 
room, regarding the dreary January prospect 
outside with pre-occupied eyes. 

The bright, genial, frosty weather was over. 
Grey gloom and damp, depressing drizzle had 
come in with the New Year. Elinor rather 
approved of it than otherwise, since it toned 
in well with her present frame of mind. 

The faney-dress ba'l, or, to quote Bertio | 
Cavendish’s words, “the grand set-piece that 

wound up the Christmas fireworks,“ had | 
brought the festivities at Belmont Abbey to a | 
clos 3. } 
The stale, listless, discontented feeling that | 
always follows a period of unusual excitement | 
had affected Elinor, in common with the other | 
guests, who were all confined to the house, 
uwing to the wet weather. 

But the disquieting influences at work within 
her had a deeper and a far more important 
source than mere ennui. Guy's wild words 
and reckless manner on the night of the fancy- 
dress ball had tended to increase the suspense | 
and anxiety shé felt on his behalf. 

Was he in debt, she wondered? If ro, Clif- 
ford Dacre ought to come to his assistance 
with pecuniary aid. Belmont Abbey wou'd 
never have been his had Guy only consented 
to marry Madge Barclay—Guy, who had been 
trifé to her, Elinor, at such a terrible cost to 
himself 

“Roger Belmont must have been a wicked 
old man,” said the girl, bitterly, pressing her 
face against the glass, while scalding tears 
forced their way into her dark blue eyes; 
“otherwise he would not have disinherited 
poor Guy just for loving me. Had he but given 
his consent to our engagement, I should have 
been mistress of the grand old Abbey—better 
still, Guy's wife! I ought to marry him now, 
poor as he is; but there are so many things 
against it, and I dread the idea of facing 
poverty again on my own account. I have 
seen so much of it at home. Besides, it would 
be such a cruel disappointment to father and 
mother, who look upon me as a prodigy of 
learning, and expect me to earn a good salary 
as a governess or lady professor. What can 
have gone wrong with Guy, I wonder? He 
has not seemed like himself lately. Was it 
debt, or some wild scheme for making money, 
that he alluded to in such vague terms the 
other night?. If the latter, I might put a stop 

to it by promising to marry him, and go with 
him to Canada. But, putting everything else 
aside, the life out there would kill me. We 
must wait. Perhaps by the time we are both 
grevheaded, we shall have saved enough to 
enable us to come together. Ours will only 
form two among the many lives sacrificed on 








not ‘be wicked enough to take your own life 


“Onz THovsanp Potyrps Rewarp!’ 

A bill flapping damply from one of the 

eat trees in the park had attracted Elinor’s 
notice, and served to divert the current of her 
thoughts into another channel. 

“It I had that amount of money, I would 
give it to Guy,” she reflected, wistfully. “It 
would at least help to free him from some of 
his embarrassments. It might be mine if I 
could only lead to the apprehension of the 
man who stole Mr. Dacre’s diamonds. No 
one saw him but I, and it would be an easy 


matter to recognise him again. I should hate 
the idea of getting money in that way for my 
self; but for Guy it would be different. HH: 


needs help, and it seems so cruelly hard that 


he cannot obtain it. I am not likely to come 
in contact with the thief a second time, how 
ever; it is sheer nonsense to stand here think 


ig about such an improbable thing 

A knock at the door of her room woke 
Elinor from her reverie 

“Come in!” she cried, quickly moving away 
from the window 

The door opened, and Susie Heath, in a sage- 
green dressing-gown, embroidered with old 
gold, her long dark hair rippling down her 
back, presented hersef 

“T wanted a nice long, confidential 
with you,” she began, rather pluintively, as if 
the damp weather had sent 


Lue 


er usually high 
spirits down below zero ; “ but if you are other 
wise engaged, Klinor, I won’t bore you with 
my society.” 

Elinor pulled two easy chairs forward by 
way reply, ‘and, seating herself in one, 
motioned to Susie to occupy the other. 

“T shall be glad to have you,’ she said, 
brightly. “I was just getting very tired of 
iny own thoughts. Put your feet on the 
fender, and try to look a little less miserable. 
The wet weather won't last for ever.” 

“Tf it does, I shall go melancholy mad,” 
grumbled Susie, warming her hands at the 
cheerful blaze. ‘“‘ When your mind is easy, the 
weather doesn’t affect you so much; but once 
get a skeleton in the cupboard, and dull, wet 
davs become unbearable. Why, the servants, 
who have their work to do, rain or shine, are 
better off.” 

Elinor smiled. To hear such a pretty, 
thoughtless, butterfly creature as Susie Heath 
talk gravely of trouble and haunting skeletons 
gave rise to amusement rather than pity. 

“What does your skeleton consist of, Susie, 
1 * Nothing very 


ol 


dear?” she inquired, gravely. 
serious, [ hope?” b 

“It's principally composed of young men, 
" Don’t laugh, 


rejoined Susie, w th a sigh. 


Elinor. My trouble ca‘ls for compassion, at 
any rate. It is more serious than you mma- 
gine.” , 


“T am brimming over with sympathy. I 
only laughed at your queer way of <eag 
yourself, Unburi your grief; I am al} 
attention ! 

“How am I 


en 
to get rid of Berti Cavendish, 
and that horrid Ned Lawrence?” inquired 
Susie, petulantly. “I can’t marry them both— 
the truth is, I don’t care a straw for either of 
them. ‘They persecute me dreadful'y, and 
nothing that I say or do seems to check their 
ridiculous persistency. ‘They have quarrelled 
with each other, too, and the quarrel is laid at 
my door by everyone staying in the Abbey.” 

“You should not have flirted so openly with 
them at first,” said Elinor, in a tone of gentle 
reproach. “You drew them on, and raised 
their hopes. Now, when you wish to get rid 
of them, they are not wi'ling to be dismissed.’ 

“Of course, all the blame falls om my un- 
lucky shoulders,” rejoined Susie. ‘They are 
innocent victims; I am the fatal enchantress 
luring them on to destruction. I wish they'd 
go back to town. I’m sure I never wish to 6a 
either of them again. Men don’t general’y lose 
their heads over a flirtation.” 

“Why not tell them candidly that you were 
only playing with them, and that you would 
like them both to go away and leave you in 





the a'tar of Mammon.” 


| peace?” suggested Elinor. 
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““T have done so ‘ots ee ee - 
. “But they're frightfully jealous, an 
4 RO I aliens” to see the other doesn’t 
gain any advantage.” . 

“I¢ will be a lesson to you to refrain from’ 
ete in the future, you wicked little 
witoli!” laughed’ Elinor. “Here you are 
saddied with ‘two ‘briefless barristers, each 
‘anxious to make ydu his lawful sreety. 
Justice has been dealt out to you with a stern 
and liberal hand.” 

How can you, be so heartless?” demanded 
Susie, reproachfully. “You kept Guy Single- 
ton on thorns a‘) through your first evening 
here, You were gracious to everyone else, 
while you hardly condescended to speak to him. 
Wasn't that rather like flirting?” 

“No; I. did not mean it in that way,” re- 
jomed Elinor, gravely. “I had a motive for 
oe ing Guy at arm's Jength, as it were. I 
Wished to avoid’ creating a false “impression, 
@ giving rise to vain hopes. If the conduct 
seemed unkind or inconsistent, it was not to 
in reality.” 

“Don't you mean to marry him, then?” 





“How can I, when we are both so poor?” 

“TY had forgotten that,” said Susie, thought- | 
fully. .“I'm sorry I alluded to it, It must 
be a dreadful trouble to you both. I wonder 
you don’t hate Clifford Dacre. You're quite | 
welcome to do so, as far as I am concerned. 1| 
think ‘him ‘the most detestable being under 
the sun: But Maggie can’t heln her hushand’s 
ungenerous conduct towards Guy. She hasn’t 
the least influence over him, and he bullies her 
dreadfully, poor dear!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Dacre is not responsible for our 
deferred engagement;” rephed Elinor. 
am very fond of her, or I should not be 
staying ‘there now. I like to come, because it 
pleases her, and gives me the chance of 
Moesting Guy. He knows. I cannot marry 
him under existing circumstances, but we | 
haye agreed to wait, und keep faith with each | 
other till brighter days dawn for us’ both. | 
We have arrived at a complete understanding 


main old maid and bachelor if fortune refuses 
to favour us. I, at least, could never bring 
myself to care for anyone else.” 

“Tt is very odd; I don’t fecl like that to- 
wards either of my barristers,” said Susie. 
musingly. «“ They might go to the other end 
of the wor!d to-morrow, and I shouldn't break 
my heart over their departure. Some people 
ean’t fall in love even if they try; perhaps I 
am one of them.” 

“Flirtation is not love, Susie. Consent to 
give the one up, and the other may come to 
you.” 

“Tm just as well off without it,” retorted 
Susie. “It must be a wretched nuisance. 
Elinor, what do you think of Uaptain Fal- 
coger?” 


“I like him,” said Elinor, frankly. “'Tho- 
roughbred is the word that best. describes him. 
I wish you would not snub him so much, Susie. 
He can never say anything right for you.” 

“I hate him!”- exclaimed Susie. “ What | 
right has he to give himself airs of superior | 
virtue, and to take me to task for flirting with 
Bertie Cavendish and Ned Lawrence? I wish 
he would do something wrong, if only to prove 
that he is human!” 

“You foolish child! If you hate him, why 
set any value upon his opinion of you?” 

“Because I can’t help doing so; because I 
am annoyed that he should set me down as a 
lieartiess, brainless flirt,” continued Susie, 
with hushed, angry tears gleaming in her dark 
eyes. “JI wish that I had never seen him, or 
else that I could bring him down from his 
pedestal, and treat him as [ have done other 
men!” 

“He refuses to burn incense at your shrine. 
then? Is that why you dislike him?” asked 
Elinor, mischievously. “‘ You wouldn't object 
to his scoldings if they were prompted by an 
interested motive?” 

“Elinor, you are a’most as hateful as Cap- 








tain Falconer! Of course, it is not pleasant to 
gee him stand coldly aloof, as if one were old! 


or ugly, not worth payin, a compliment or a 
trif_ing attention wn ere he in love with 


you, I'd resign him cheerfully. But he isn't, 
and his indifference annoys me beyond 
measure.” 


“ Well, go on hating him, dear, and you'll 
probably grow to like each other in the end, 
through sheer force of contrast,” said Elinor, 
dryly. “Run away now, and put your dress 
on; the funchaon-bell will ring directly.” 

“You have not given me the advice I came 
to seek,” observed Susie, as she rose to go. 

“T hardly know how to advise you for the 
best. Your .troublesome admirers’ will soon 
be going away with the rest of the visitors, 
and then you will be able to breathe freely 

ain,” 

“Maggie wants. you and me to stay on 
longer; she dreads being ‘left alone Teith 
Clifford. His temper has been unusually 
bearish since the loss of the diamonds. Thre¢ 
of us ought to, be:more than-4 miatch for’ him, 
though.’ 

“I should think so. ‘There goes the bell, 
and neither of us ready! Captain Falconer’s 
next lecture ought to be upon the fol’y of gos- 
siping. Another time I'll lock my door when 
I hear you coming, Susie. * 

Susie ran off to her own room, humming an 
air from “The Three Little Maids.” 

Both girls entered the dining-room ten 
minutes after the other guests had taken their 
seats. 

The dining-room commanded a view of the 
park; and Captain Falconer, who sat facing 
the window, saw the detective from Scotland- 
yard coming towards the house, carrying a 
man’s hat in his hand. 

“Vickers has had a find of some sort,” he 
remarked, quietly, “or e'se he indulges in the 
amiable weakness of wearing one hat and car- 
rying another in case of accident.” 

All eyes were turned in the direction indi- 
cated. The: detective became the centre of 
attraction. 

He disappeared round the side of the house, 
and the Butler presently entered the room, 
with an air of superior knowledge written on 
his large red face. He evidently longed to be 
questioned, as he fidgeted with he dishes on 
the sideboard. 

“ Has Vickers discovered anything, Mason?” 
asked Clifford Dacre, eagerly. 

“Yes, sir; he’s picked up a hat in the. park 
which he believes. was the very one belonging 
to the man that committed the robbery. «me's 
waiting till you've finished luncheon to ask 
Miss Campbe!l if she can recognise it.’ 

* Tell him to come im at once.” 

The detective came in accordingly, bringing 
with him a soft fe't hat, lined with silk, from 
which the maker’s name had been cut out. 

“T found it lying among some fern and 
bracken, not far from the shrubbery,” he ex-- 
plained. “ Will you kindly look at it, miss?” 
turning to Elinor. “ Do you think you have 
ever seen it before?” 

“Yes,” said Elinor, promptly; “it is the 
hat worn'by the man I met in the corridor. I 
am certain of it, for I noticed the peculiar 
dent in-the crown and the little stain on the 
brim as he passed me.” 

“How could it have come there?” asked 
Clifford Dacre. “ Did the wind blow it off as 
he went away, I wonder, or has he had the im- 
pudence to leave it behind in exchange for the 
diamonds? ” 

“Unless I'm greatly mistaken, sir,” replied 
the detective, “it’s not been lying there since 
the night of the robbery. In that case, with 
all the wet weather we've had, it would be 
sopped through, and out of all shape. It was 
not lost then. I believe it’s only been there a 
few hours. You see, it’s merely damp, and the 
silk lining tooks quite fresh.” 

“Then the fellow is still hanging about the 
premises,” said Clifford Dacre, excitedly. 
“ Perhaps plotting a ‘second robbery to retieve 
us of the plate. By Jove! Vickers, don’t let 
him escape you! If you want more help, you 
can have it.” 

“Thark you, 


sir, but I fancy I can manage |} 





‘this ‘affair single-handed. “I’ve formed 
own conclusions with regard to this hat, ps | 


I work accordingly.” 

The deétective chatighd his, tactics, and cx. 
fined his researches within 4 ‘natrower radi, 
after the discovery of the hat. In appeanny 
he remained the same sedate, tacitum being: 
in spirit he was jubilant. He had gain , 
clue, and he set himself to follow it up dij. 
gently. 

(The conclusion of this highly sensation 
Fovelette will appear next week.) 


eee ee nes ee 


WINDOW CURTAINS 
Windows are made to let light into @ hou, 
yet many people seem to ignore this fact, 4 
fernery, curtains across the window, and the 
blind half-way down cannot conduce to the ad. 
mission of light and air into a room: Of cours, 
both curtains and blinds are necessities in their 


way, but it is always a pity to have too muh ’ 


of a good thing: Where there are no lace ew- 
tains in a window, a cold, cheerless, and bare 
aspect prevails, and lace curtains always look 
nice both from. the ‘inside and outside of » 
house; but they should not cover the whole 
of a window. Swiss lace curtains look very wel, 
but care must be taken to purchase thase of 
good quality, or theré is a risk of their being 
spoilt or torn in the ‘wash. It is a pretty idea 
to tint. lace curtains to harmonise with the room 
in which they are hung; the tinting comes out 
when the curtains are washed, and any other 
shade may be used instead.. Old gold is a good 
colour to select if it does not clash with the 
furniture, as it’ gives a sunny appearance to the 
window. There is @ great art in draping cu- 
tains; a variety. of ways may be chosen, but, 
unless some one who really can drape artisti- 
eally ‘is at hand to do it; it will be better to 
leave the curtains to hang in straight folds, for 
it is just as fashionable as draping. One great 
essential point with regard to well-hung em 
tains is not to have them starched stiff; let 
them be just stiff cnough to keep in place, but 
not so starched as to interfere with the graceful 
folds they ought to hang in. Muslin curtains in 
some shade to match the room make a pretty 
change’ ffom lace, and should be made with o 
narrow frill on each side. Another very pretty 
idea for the window is to have short sulk or 
muslin curtains stretched on brass rods across 
the lower portion ; when this is done the ordi- 
nary curtains as a rule only reach the window 
sill’ This is a useful custom where there is an 
unpleasant outlook, or where a window 's. very 
near a street. In arranging a window care 
should be taken that the curtains, whether they 
be long or short, look well from the outside of 
the house, as well as fromthe interior of the 
room. 








IN HER EYES 
He looked into her eyes, and all he’d known 
Of good and true and beautiful there shone, 
And all that he had thought that life eoulc 





hold ; 
In those clear depths he, raptared, saw unfell. 


He looked into her eyes—the sunny days 

He lived Jong since, and all the glorious wa7> 
He'd wandered in, as in a mirror clear 

He saw with inner vision reappear. 


Hopes, strifes, ambitions—everything his rou 
Had felt, or dreamed, or suffered, did unro. ; 
As drowning men seem in a flash to see 
Ail things their lives had stored 1m menw:y, 


He looked into her eyes, and mstant knew 
How much he lacked of being good and as 
How far he'd failed in struggle and'in swe, 


Of being faithful to the best in life. 


Yet shining back to him he stifi could se 
Such loving trust; such boundless sympathy, 
He felt his soul to highest heigit could rise 
So long as he might look into her eyes 
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Gleanings 


X Ocuw vor’ Insounia.—P mint water 
ig said to be an efficient remedy for sleepless- 
ness. The theory of its action is believed to 
he founded on its effect in eee blood 
from the brain by attracting a full flow to 
the stomach. 

BerrereLy Buns. — Millions of butterflies 
are eaten’ every yeat, by the Australian 
aborigines. The insects congregate in vast 
quantities on the rocks of the Bugong moun- 
tains, and the natives secure them by kindling 
ires of damp wood, and thus suffocating them, 
They then are gathered in baskets, baked, 
sifted fo remove the wings, and finally pressed 
anto cakes, 

A Lonpon "Busman’s Daives.—More than 
20,000 miles, or nearly the circumference of 
the earth at the Equator, is the distance the 
average London *busman drives in the course 
ot a year! This, at’ all events, is: the annual 
journey of the driver of a bus from Putney 
“to Liverpool Street. Out and home is a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles, and five journeys means 
eighty miles a day. Every second day, how- 
ever, the driver has what he calls “a short 
day—that is, to say, he does only three 
journeys, and, starting at 8 a.m., is off duty 
between half-past five and six. On . the 
average, therefore, the *busman drives sixty- 
four milég @ day, working sixteen hours one 
day and ten hours the*next. - One particu-ar 
man has been driving London ‘buses for over 
twenty years, and therefore has driven more 
than 400,000 miles in the streets of London, 
or sixteen times round the earth at. the 
Aiquator, 

iy Days or O1v.+In the early part of the 

eighteenth century the London theatres 
opened at six o'clock, and as it was, there- 
fore, difficult for playgoers to arrive punc- 
tually and obtain seats, many of them ‘sent 
footmen, or hired men from the streets, to 
secure places for them. These sat in the 
seats until. those who had sent them came, 
and the custom prevailed until 1766, when 
the system now in force was adopted. A 
footman used to be sent early to take places 
and keep them by the simple but effectual 
plan of sitting on them till his master or 
mistress. atrived. Such a practice would 
now be considered an intolerable nuisance ; 
‘but people in. those days were much less 
particular, and’ appear to have thought no- 
thing of sitting for an act or two cheek by 
jowl with a flunky, or, worse, with a vaga- 
vond picked up in the street. 


A Reuatxanrz History Cuant.—The age of 
a tree is determined by the number of rings of 
wood its trunk contains. The woody fibre is 
slower in growing in winter than in summer, 
and consequently distinct rings are formed, 
each representing a year. By means. of these 
rings the gigantic cross-section of a Californian 
= 1,341 years old, is used at the New York 
Museum of Natural History as a history chart, 
and as such it, shows in a novel way the 
Sequence of events in the last 1,000 years. 
Seven rows of small printed cards fastened to 
- face of the section mark the principal 

storical events during the life of the tree. 
Bs | card represents an €vent and is fastened 

the pen Se erm er the year in which the 
event occurred. One tow of ‘small black cards 
marks the successive centuries and gives the 
growth of the tree in each hundred years. The 
beer g ec tow is of white cards, showing the 
> ~~ events in géneral history, progress, and 
rs sation. "The tree began life in 550 a.p., or 

Pre ety four years ‘after the fall of Rome. 
is ee all of mediveval and modern history 

vg made since it first sprang from the 

coer On down through the centuries are 
the Vain Crusades (1096), the founding of 

41989 Hiversities of Parig (1200), and Oxford 

),, invention, of rinting (1438), the. dis- 


than the results that have flowed from. Sir 


Waar Six Wittiam Crooxes Has Donz.-— 
witnessed perhaps nothing more wonderful 


William Crookes’s experiments with  elec- 
tube we have got the X-ray, a cure for lupus, 
probably also for consuiiption, and possibly 
for cancer, a new and astounding revelation 
of the minuteness of ultimate atoms—if they | ¢ 
are ultimate—and now finally a theory that 
may account for that mystery of astronomy, 
the comet’s tail. Sir William’s investigations 
have not brought him a dollar, though they 


enjoy—that of extending the knowledge of 
nature and of doing good to humanity. ‘ 


loomed Jarge in the public eye of late, and 
something ahaut the history of these useful and 
now practically indispensable instruménts may | j 
be of interest. The first telephone was brought 
to England from America in- 1876. In 1878 


a@ company was started for acquiring and work- 


sought an alliance with the Post Office, by 


cost price, and would in return facilitate the 
operations of the company. These negotia- | 
tions came to nothing. In the same year the 
Edison Telephone Company was established, 
and in the autumn of the year announcements 
were made in the Press that telepuone ex- 
changes would. be established ; and that was the 
first suggestion of a telephone exchange in this 
country, although the first telephone exchange 
was established in Chicago in 1878. 

Rassits as Acropats.—The rat is, as no one 
will doubt, a very fair climber. He can scamper 
about anywhere in the roof of a barn, or can 
ascend the ivy that. grows on the house wa’l, 
and make the lives of the pigeons in their cotes 
anything but happy ones. The rabbit, on the 
other hand, is not usually accounted a climb- 
ing animal. A writer in “ Field’ desoribes the 
astonishment. of his sister at seeing a rabbit 
jump from the bough of a tree, and, picking 
itself up, “scamper off rather dazed to its 
warrén.” Whenever a rabbit is found in a 
tree, except when he is carried there by a re- 
ceding snowdrift, it will be found that a slop- 
ing trunk or other easy method of approach 
has Been made usé of. He is, however, very 
expert at climbing stone walls that bound his 
fields, and even the wire netting that the 
farmer vainly imagines will keep him from the 
choicest crops. We have seen rabbits run up 
the face of a quarry to their holes toward the 
top, a feat which we have not found it easy to 
imitate. 


Parzr From Woop Putr.—Wood pulp 
forms the basis of the paper of the day, only 
the best quality being made from rags. Other 
materials are also coming into use to meet 
the enormous demand for paper, and plants 
which were at one time supposed to be of 
no economic importance are contributing their 
fibre to the manufacture, Among the new 
materials may be named bagasse, the refuse 
of the sugar mills, formerly a waste product, 
save that it. was employed for fuel. Rice 
straw, long only used as bedding for cattle, 
is. also enlisted in the service of the paper 
maker. Spruce is the wood now generally 
used in making paper pulp, and of this there 
is a vast amount not yet. drawn upon in the 
Dominion of Canada. In. the meantime, pro- 
tests are being raised against the quality of 
the paper made from these substitutes for 
rags. It answers the purpose of ephemeral 
literature; but there is good reason to be- 
lieve that it rapidly deteriorates, and that 
books made of it’ will have but a short life. 
It is somewhat humiliating for us to have 
to acknowledge that our:modern documents 
cannot compare in permanence with thore 


same manner; over 27 per cent 
traffic of the United State 


Nor Wuat ts Wantep.--Khaki, it appears, 


In the whole story of science there has been | is not the best colour for the battlefield if a 
colour 
sorts of backgrounds. 
y vokes periments with three cannon, two painted 
tric currents in high vacua. From the Crookes | with red, yellow, and blue, and one painted 
khaki, showed that at remote distances the 
mu!ti-coloured guns and their canvas ‘ 
were invisible, while the khaki gun was easily 


alk 
ex- 


blends with 
At Aldershot, 


is wanted which 


wings” 


listinguished. 
ENGLAND’s Canat System.—From time to 


time attention hag been directed to the waste 
of transport service caused by the disuse of 
: our old waterways. 
have cost him many ; but they have brought | other country in the world which uses water 
the highest satisfaction @ man of science can transport to such a small extent as we do. 
Into Paris 6,000,000 tons of goods, or 41 per 


There is scarcely any 


vent. of the total, is carried by water; half 


Taz Fisst Tevernones.—Telephones have | of the imports to Berlin is transported in the 


? of the total 
> is water-borne ; 
n the whole of France water-borne. traffic 


amounts to 30 per cent., and in Germany 23 


per cent. of the total, but in the United King- 


the discovery of the microphone made the tele- | dom it only comes to 11 per cent. of the whole 
phone a thoroughly practical instrument, and | traffic. 


American Rattroaps,—-At the close of the 


ing Bell’s patent. The next year that company | ‘scal year 1901 there were in operation in the 
; United States 195,887 miles of track. 
which the latter would obtain telephones at | yoads could be stretched out in one continuous 
line, they would be long enough to encircle 
the globe at the equator about eight times, or 
to reach nearly nine-tenths of the distance from 
the earth to the moon. 
had a mile of road for every 383 inhabitants, 


If these 


The United States then 


Europe one for every 2,267. As regards 
rolling-stodk equally impressive vesults are 
reached. There are 39,729 locomotives in 
service, 35,811 passenger cars, and 1,409,472 
freight cars. Over 1,000,000 empleyés are 
required to operate and keep in running order 


the railways of the United States 


IneLann’s Gotp.—If the rumour that « 
syndicate has been formed to work Irish gold 
mines should prove to be correct it would not 
be surprising, for it is well known that in 
ancient times there must have been plenty of 
gold in the Green Isle. Some hundred years 
ago the Irish Government undertook to develop 
gold-mining in County Wicklow. In 17964 


nugget weighing 220z. was found in a tributary 


of the river Avoca; and it was after the finding 
of this nugget that the Government started 
operations. For some years work was carried 
on, but only about £3,600 worth of gold was 
got, and the enterprise was abandoned as un- 
profitable. Private mining, however, proved 
more successful, and it is said some £10,000 
worth was fcund. 

Sue Was Ontx Lavonimnc at Ma.—Miss 
Birdie McHennipin is one of the belles of the 
city. Her intellect, however, does not tower 
into the sublime heights reached vy some of 
her fair- sisters, but, to use the cold language 
of truthfulness, she is very much the same 
kind of a young lady that Gus de Smith is a 
young man. Not long since he proposed mat- 
rimony. He proposed in good faith, in @ 
solemn, impressive manner, upon which Miss 
Birdie inaugurated a giggle, until Gus was 
very much disgusted, and, arising from his 
knees, his anger found vent in words. He 
was mad, too mad, almost, to speak. “ Miss 
Hennipin,” he finally ejaculated, “with me 
this is no laughing matter. Why should you 
sée anything ridiculous about it?” “You 
must excuse me, Mr. De Smith—really you 
must, for I am not laughing at you; really, 
now, I am not; ma’s so funny, you know. 
Really, she is just too funny for any use. 
Yes, I was laughing at ma.” “At your 
ma?” “Yes; you see, ma told me only this 
morning, ‘ Bifdfe, you are so green that some 
donkey will take you yet,’ and_ there you 
come-—~’ But he was gone. He was in 
the past tense. It was he who banged the 
door so violently. “1 wonder,” said the sud- 
denly deserted Birdie, “I wonder, now, 
really, if he is offended at what ma said? 
But, then, ma was always too awfully funny 








the 2, of America and Newton’s enunciation of 
© law of gravitation, .. . 


written on Egyptian papyrus before our own 
historical period began. 


for any kind of use.” 
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EILEEN’S 


~ ROMANCE 





By FLORENCE HODGKINSON 
Author of “Vernon’s Destiny,’ “ Ivy’s Peril,’’ “‘ Royal's Promise,” etc., etc. 


BUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


In the logue we aré introduced to Lady Helen 
Percy, win ie alone in her boudoir, playing with her 
little son, when she is startled by the unceremonious 
entrance of a woman who turns out to be the first wife 
of her husband. The shock was too much for Lady 
Helen, and although she lingered for some months, 
Henceforward, John Percy, the 
millionaire is dead to the world, and only cares for 


never recovered. 


the son she left behind her. 


Lucy Courtenay is engaged to Alan Ernescliff, and 
both families hearti)y approve of the match. They are 
spending August at Boulogne. Among other visitors 
smond and his two daughters, Maude and 


are Mr. 


ileen. . 

Bob Ernescliff has fallen desperately in love with 
“Miaude Desmond, and takes his friend Basil Courtenay 
While on the. sands one morning 
Bileen strays beyond her depth, and is in danger of 
asil rescues her, an incident that has 


into his cenfidence. 


@rowning, when 
far-reaching effects for him, 


Mr. Desmond has now become Lord Desmond, 
through the death of his father, and they have taken 
a th Yorkshire. 

aude Desmond does all she can to suppress her sister 
Eileen. Lord Desmond is too weak to interfere. aes And that was love! 


eir residence at Desmondville, 


is living at the lodge at the gates of Desmondville 


Mrs. Venn, who pays for the privilege, and it is evident 


bas an object in so doing. 


CHAPTER XIII. 





of her happy love. 


She never blamed Basil, never even in her 
He had wooed her honourably, 
en rejected by her father with bitter | and f 


thoughts. 
and 
words. 


There was nothing to bind him to her. She 
herself had told him he was free. He was 
only to come back when she was of age, if 


he loved her. 


She knew, too, what strong temptations 
awaited him. A wealthy marriage would re- 
store his father’s position and his mother’s 
ease, while his clinging to her meant almost 
ruin for those nearest to him; yet, such was 
the tenacity of her love, such the sublimity 
of ber faith, that Eileen had actually be- 
lieved Basil’s affection would stand the test— 
that, though tried in the furnace, his love 


would not fail her. 


She had been called on to make a cruel 
choice—been herself forced either to break 
her troth to Basil, or to send her father in 
his old age to a criminal trial; but in all her 
never 
over himself might cut the 
knot of her difficulties by setting her free. 


doubts and ay my 


she had 
dreamed that her 


The struggle was over now. 


wanted her no longer. 


He had cast her aside like a worn-out 
glove or a broken toy, and now there was no 
one in the world to whom it would cause a 


pang if she married Henry Marsden. 


_ She turned to go back to the house, slowly, 
irresolutely, for what need was there of 
haste? What mattered anything now, since 


her hopes were wrested from her, and a cloud 
filled her heart? 

She had forgotten her father’s difficulties 
forgotten her elder'y admirer. She did not 
even remember Maude’s return, and the lec- 
ture which would infallibly greet her tardy 
appearance at breakfast. it 

No; Eileen’s heart was too full to think of 
these things. But one thought possessed: her : 
that she and Basil Courtenay were parted for 
al time. That summer sunshine and winter 
snow would alike find them separated. They 
would breathe the same air, sometimes, per- 
haps, even meet face to face during his visits 
to his uncle, Lord Vivian, but as lovers, as 


T seemed to Eileen Desmond that 
no sorrow could be like to hers, 
as she stood in the dull, bleak 
breeze of the winter’s morning, 
holding in her hand the poor 

witnered flower that had once been the pledge 


é No longer 
need her heart’s love and her daughterly ten- 
derness wage war in bitter conflict, for Basil 


two who hoped to take life’s journey together, 
they would meet each other never more. 

And she was eighteen—only eighteen. Why, 
she might have to live fifty years before life's 
burden cou'd be given up. 

Fifty years of loneliness. of this duli gnaw- 
ing pain, or was it that as people grew old 
wounds smarted less, that hearts were less 
ready to feel pain and anguish? 

Looking down the long vista of future years 
it seemed to Eileen the time could never come 
when she would forget Basil. 

Her romance had had but a brief blossom. 
It began in the august sunshine, it was cold 
and dead before December, and yet, for all 
time, it must mark her life. 

Four months ago she had never heard of 
Basil Courtenay, and now, though he would 
be nought to her, she would go down to the 
grave with his name written on her heart. 


Eileen did not regret her brief romance. 
Basil Courtenay had brought into her life a 
flood of sunshine, a joy she had never dreamed 
of. The sunshine was clouded over now, the 
joy had fled ; but Eileen had their memory still. 
She could never again be the bright, careless 
child of the sordid home in Bou‘ogne ; but, at 
least, she had known love! 

And Heaven was merciful. It had taken her 
mother from a troubled life; perhaps, too, it 
would set her free from all her sorrows. 

She could not fancy herself growing old, 
could not realise a time when she should be a 
lonely, feeble old woman, her golden hair thin 
aded, the fire of her blue eyes quenched, 
the lightness gone from her step. . 

Her mother had died of etal and everyone 
said she was so like her mother. Wiy should 
she not die, too? Perhaps Basil might come 
to her then, if, indeed, she were on her death- 
bed it would be no wrong to his parents, no 
injury to his heiress bride, that he should stand 
7 her for a few brief moments and say good- 
ye. 

“Miss Eileen! Miss Eileen!” broke upon 
the poor child's reverie, the voice coming from 
a fly which was rattling along the read from 
the station. “Just wait a moment!” 

In less than that space of time the fly was 
stopped, and Mrs. Venn alighted as nimbly as 
though she had been a girl instead of a women 
of eighty. 

She was well wrapped up. and made a most 
presentable figure in her velvet bonnet and fur- 
lined cloak. She put her hand on Lileen’s- 
shou'der, and begged her to come into her 
cottage. 

“It’s to London I’ve been, my dear, and I 
spent the night at Whitby. for I never could 
bear coming home in the dark. I told the girl 
to have breakfast ready. Let me give you just 
a little, and hear the news.” 

It was a relief to put off the meeting with 
Maude, and be spared the comment on her 
white cheeks; so Eileen, who entertained a 
warm liking for the eccentric widow, accepted 
the invitation, and the “girl” having obeyed 
her instructions, breakfast was eoon forth- 

coming. 

“T expect you are surprised to hear I’ve 
been to London,” observed Mrs. Venn, quietiy, 

“but I had a fancy to go/and see a friend 

there!” 

“IT am only surprised you don’t live there 

altogether,” replied Eileen, frankly. “It must 
be decidedly dull for you at the Lodge, speci- 

al‘y in the winter.” 

“T’m fond of ouiet, and I’ve my work cut 

out for me here, little as you'd think it. ] was 

half afraid I'd not see your bright face here 

again, Miss Eileen, for you seemed terribly 

put out with me the last time you were here.” 





et Mette 

“T understaed your meaning now,” 
sadly. “In fact, I knew it to ee 
left you. You were kind to try and hay» », 
but the idea of such a thing never even occured 
to me.” a 

“ And I was right?” 

She had no one to sympathise with her, th 
poor lonely child. No one in all the worli ; 
neat her story, and bid her take courage, My 
Venn might be a woman of the people. i, 
habits might be eccentric, and her wa, 
peculiar, but she had shown Eileen, from ii, 
moment of their meeting, that she liked he 
and would fain befriend her. Re 

The motherless girl raised her 


sad, wi 
eyes to the old woman, and said, s ~ 
“ 4 8 ’ 


imply— 


“1 knew it,” rejoined the widow, oraculark 
“You are so like your mother. Henry Mar: 
den worshipped the ground she trod on. 
stood to reason he must care for her child!” 

Eileen started. 

“Do you mean he loved my mother?” 

“Till tell you the truth, my dear, if no on 
else will. They were engaged to be married. 
and bat for her going to Mr. Desmond’s (his 
lordship that is) as governess to Maude, the 
would have been wedded right enough. Your 
father fell in love with her, and she with him 
Henry Marsden was sent to the right-about, 
and they were married!” 

“Then he had something to complain of?” 

“A great deal then; but don’t you let that 
thought fret you. He took the law into his 
own hands, and revenged himself pretty 
thoroughly. He made himself your father's 
friend and boon companion. Noel Desmond 
was always weak and easily led. This Mars- 
den drew him into every vice and extravagance 
Homburg can boast of, and at last taught bin 
to cheat at cards, so that he was expelled from 
the whist club, and, as crowning stroke of all, 
een him to forge his name on the back of 
c ue ” 

Eileen winced. 

“He did it!” she breathed. 
that?” 

“ Ay, he did it!” returned Mrs. Venn, “but 
it was his false friend. tempted him all along, 
Miss Eileen. He'll tell you, perhaps, your 
mother died of want, while your father was 
amusing himself. ‘That's false. She died of » 
broken heart, because she could not keep her 
husband straight; but if it hadn’t been for 
Henry Marsden Noel Desmond would have bees 
a better man. 

“He took a vow she should repent forsaking 
him; and set to work to degrade and ruin her 
husband. Don’t you go and think Henry 
Marsden needs your pity. He has shown little 
enough to others. 

“How has he become rich, pray, but as « 
money-lender? Prospering on the misery of the 
wretched creatures to whom he makes advances 
at fabulous interest. 

“He came to Desmondville thinking to put 
the screw on your father, believing, for the 
sake of his past misdeeds being — secre! 
Lord Desmond would pay handsomely for his 
silence. He saw you, and, as I expected, fel’ 
in love with you. : 

Eileen looked troubled and bewildered. — 

“ Before he came, my father spoke of owing 
him a thousand pounds.” 

“Marsden would have taken half that fo: 
the compromising papers, and beeu glai.' 
torted Mrs. Venn. “He loves money deasy 
He is so rich that he need never make another 
sovereign, and yet all his thoughts are 
screwing larger and larger sums out of the wo 
fortunate victims. : : 
“I knew your mother, you see, child, ant 
for her sake I’d be sorry if harm came to yo 
and I tell you frankly, you'd better be lyme 
your coffin than be the wife of Henry Marsden. 
If you'd never seen Mr. Courtenay- me 
given him your promise—I should say jusi | 
same.” 

“ we my Seng’ ! ” 

“What of him!” +, 
“Mr. Marsden threatens to prosecute hin 
“Let him!” 


“He owns 





Eileen flushed. 


“ The disgrace!” 
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“He could do it,” said Mrs. Venn, mus- 
ingly, “but I don’t believe he would. Mars- 
den has a bad name already as a money-lender 
ami extortioner. It wouldn't add to his 
fame to drag an old man to prison for a crime 
committed eighteen years ago; besides, your 
father never gained a penny on account of the 
cheque, as h& could prove.” 

“He says the disgrace would kill him,” 
whispered Eileen, pitifully. “Oh, Mrs. Venn, 
I wish I had died before Mr. Marsden ever saw 
me!’ 

“That's foolish!” was the brisk reply. 
“Just remember England’s a free country, and 
girls can’t be married against their will. 
When have you to give Mr. Marsden your 
answer?” 

‘The last day of this year!” 

‘Well, you've time to think over it!” 

“TI have thought, and I only grow more 
wretched. Ihate the man. I shrink from 
uum in loathing, and yet how can I send my 
tather to a felon’s fate?” 

" Leave it to me,” said Mrs. Venn, with a 
(uiet air of command which inspired confidence. 

Just do as I tell you, and I promise you 
Marsden will leave you in peace and let Lord 
Desmond alone!” 

“ Are you @ magician? ” 

Mrs. Venn shook her head. 

a I have got a head on my shoulders, and I 
pase how to use it. You do as I tell you, and 

— ‘© get you out of this scrape!” 

7 Venn chuckled. 

ou musn’t ask me any question, and you 
mag everything 1 say, ss cenaher how alk 
fou dislike it. I daresay I shall seem like a 
ar old woman te you; but, depend upon 
“» * Xnow what I am about Mr. Courte- 

47 Must thank me.” ‘ 

Eileen shook her head. 
eo must put him out of the question. 
strange _ his suit, and—and we are 





A STORMY INTERVIEW. 


“Which I don’t believe!” returned Mrs. 
Venn. “You and Mr. Courtenay were made 
for each other. There may be a little difficulty, 
as his parents are desperately poor, and want 
him to marry money; but his heart’s in the 
right place. He'll wait for you, and when you 
come into your fortune, not even Lady Con- 
stance Courtenay can find fault with her son’s 
choice.” 

Eileen turned away with a sigh. 

“My acquaintance with the Courtenays is 
over. Whoever I marry will not affect them ; 


yau all my life if you will free me from Mr. 
Marsden.” 

The time was getting on, and yet Eileen 
Mlingered at the South Lodge As she had 
stood gazing at her faded love token, it had 


came of her since she and Basil were parted ; 
but Mrs. Venn’s story had changed her feel- 
ings. 

She shrank with horror from the thought 
of spending her life with the man who had 
been her father’s evil . She clung with 
despairing force to the hope of escape. 

“Your part is easy enough,” said Mrs 
Venn, shortly. “Go home, and behave to 
Henry Marsden just as you would have done 
had he never asked you to marry him!” 

“ And then x 

Mrs. Venn chuckled. 

“Leave that to me, You promised, remem- 
ber, to obey me. I give you my word if you 
do as I tell you, you shall not be forced to 
marry Marsden!” 

Breakfast was over when Eileen reached the 
house. 

Maude, in a dainty toilet, sat over the fire, 
talking to her guest. Marsden looked up 
quickly as Eileen entered, and rose to place 
her a chair. Their hands just met, and the 
girl hoped he would not 


orror which ran through her whole frame at 





the contact. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


but, for my own sake, Mrs. Venn, I will biess | 


“There is a note for you,” said Maude. 
tossing a scented billet to hee sister. “I sup- 
pose from Lady May. One of the Vivian ser- 
vants is waiting for your reply!” 

Eileen opened it at once, and found a kind, 
friendly letter announcing the writer’s return 
to Yorkshire, and her sorrow at not having 
seen Eileen when she called the day Before. 
It was a most affectionate little note; but 
there was nothing in it, Eileen considered, ta 
need an answer, and as writing to Lady May 


| would now have been a task full of pain, she 


was not a little relieved to find the 
servant's being waiting was a mistake of her 


| sister's. 


| 
| 


seemed to her to matter very litile what be- | 


| 


uess the thrill of | can’t think what you men can see in those 
4 baby faces!” 


“I suppose you will be going over to tha 
Court soon?” said Maude, a little suspiciously. 
“T think not!” . 

“J heard you and her ladyship were in- 
separable!” ; 

“Then you heard more than TI did!” re- 
turned Eileen, quietly; and then, picking up 
er hat and gloves, she walked slowly out of 
the room. 

Marsden and her sister exchanged glances. 

“Yes,” said Maude, as though he had asked 
her a question. “I am quite sure of it. You 
don’t know her as I do. There were tear- 
stains on her face; besides, I am sure that 
letter was an invitation to the Court, and if 
Mr. Courtenay had not been faithless sha 
would have been wild to go.” 

Marsden looked into the fire. : 

“You are a wonderfully clever woman, Misa 
Desmond, and J shall owe you a debt of 
gratitude; but I don’t think you are quite 
disinterested. It seems to me you hate my 
rival as strongly as I do.” 

“T hate the whole family,” replied Maude, 
affably ; “ but I detest the girl who is staying 
with Lady May most of all, She is just euch 
another silly, sentimental child as Eileen. ! 


Marsden smiled. 
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“T should never have described your sister 
as babyish. However, if you help me to my 
purpose, Miss Desmond, wé will not quarrel 
about names.” ’ 

Als vo have given her till tho end of the 


“But I would marry her to-morrow, if she 
will consent! Surely now Basil Courtenay 
haa ‘released her:she will hear reason?” 

“Eileen is not a particularly reasonable 
creature,” returned Maude sarcastically. “If 
I might venture on a word of advice, it would 


be hurry on your suit. She may consent now | 


jast from pique” 

“You do not hold ouwb a very alluring 
pect for my future demestic bliss,” he 
itterly. 


pros 
said, 
ude shrugged: her shoulders. 

‘You are so infatuated with her, T beligte 
you will be contented so lon you love her; 
biog she.is @ good child atheart. When once 

is.-your,;wife ‘she will do her best. to 
target “her handsome soldier.” 

* Eileen went: upstairs, and in her own room 
eat down to Lady May’s letter. 

Tt was kind and even tender, but there was 
® strange constraint about % which Hileen 
felt, yet could not have described. 

There was no allusion to Court Hail 
and its inhabitants; and, though May 
declared her disappointment at finding her 
friend out the previous afternoon, she made 

io promise of repeating her visit; nor yet did 

write Eileen to come to her at the Court. 
_. It was the very first letter she had sent 
during the many weeks that had passed since 
he said “ good-bye.” 
from Eileen with the assur- 
ance that she regarded her as Basil’s fiancée, 
and her own future cousin; but there was not 
the slightest reference to her love episode in 
this letter. 

Really, May, in her growing distrust of 
Maude Desmond, had been careful to write 
nothing that could do harm if the missive fell 
into her hands, and dared not give the invita- 
tion she longed to send, lest Eileen’s half-sister 
should consider it addressed to her: Bub poo 
little Eileen could not guess this. 

Her idea was that Lady May knew of Basil’s 
change of purpose, and shrank from the sight 
of the girl who would suffer by it. 

One great comfort was the note required-- 
or so our heroine decided—no answer. 

She put it away in her desk, took up her 
‘work, and was preparing to go downstairs 
when Mrs. Ball brought her a little note writ- 
ten on blue paper, and sealed by an unsightly 
dab of red sealing-wax. 

“It’s that old woman at the Lodge, Miss 
Fileen,” said the housekeeper, in an aggrieved 
tone. ‘“T do believe she thinks of nothing but 
worrying you! 
the girl said.” 

The note, which was indeed in Mrs. Venn’s 
quaint writing, reminded Eileen almost of the 
reputed mysteriousness of the Delphic oracle, 
or poceliorie. ™ it worded, 

_; You will shortly asked a question. 
Assent, but pledge yourself to no date. Above 
all, demand secrecy.” 

Maude had deserted the drawing-room when 
her little sister returned to it; but Mr. Mars- 
= was still there, pacing restlessly to and 


ro. 
He stopped abruptly in his walk aa Eileen 
settled herself at a ia table and stood look- 


ing at her as though he would read h h 
and through. bes ee 

PS — o— crying.” 

ileen bent head more closely’ over 

work, and ‘he continued :— | y saad 

“T don’t wonder at it; you have been treated 
ernelly ! When I read the announcement, even 
while I rejoiced at your freedom, I longed to 
‘wring the hege hd neck |” 

“Yon are talking very strangely!” said 
a with quiet dignity ah fail to under- 


“Rend that.” om 
He put into ber hands a sddlety n 


open to show the column of feahionable int 





There’s no answer this time, 


telligence. One paragraph had been wnder- 
scored in red ink. 

“We understand thet Basil Courtenay, 
Esq., of the Guards, eldest son and heir of 
Sir Bryan Courtenay, Baronet, will shortly. 
lead to the hymeneal altar, Laura, the only 
child of General Peyton, whose Blankshire 
estates join those of Sir Bryan. Miss Peyton’s 
enormous fortune and Pte personal attrac- 
tions rerider her one of the most eligible brides4 
for a man of ancient birth but heavily encum- 
bered lands.” ; 

Eileen read on to the end without flinching. 

“You had seen it before,” said her tor- 
méntor. “ You. were prepared for the news,” 

“1 was quite prepared for it.” 

i SON ere ready to send your father to a 
felow# dock. rather than disappoint ~ Mr. 
Courtenay, He deserved your..-dévotion,, 
didn't he?” +e 


The girl's eyes flashed with indignation. 

b te Korie iy father’s guest, and as such I 
am bound to be'civil to you; but I warn you 

‘you may go too far!” a 

Marsden smiled. * Sevielh 

“ & little excitement becomes you wonder- 
fully. I need not fear having too statuesque a 
wife!” ; } Bor ” 

Eileen bit her lips. ne & 

“You have no right to say such a thing!” 
she cried. “ How dare you take it for granted 
that even now L-will marry you?” 

“You gave Mr. Courtenay’s prior claim on 
you as the reason of my rejection. You may 
try. to pose as-adamant, but I believe you have 
far too much heart really to condemn your 
father to penal servitude just for a whim of 
your own.” 

Eileen locked at him with @ strange, be- 
wiidered expression in her violet eyes. 

“1 think sometimes you have no feeling at 
all—that nature must have made you without 
a heart! No human creature calling himself a 
man would torture me as you do!” 

“You must confess this announcement,” 
and he touched the obnotious paragraph, 
“makes a great change in your circum- 
stances.” . j 

“It does not change one thing--my intense 
aversion to becoming your wife!” 

“ You are frank, at least.” 

Rileen, clasped her hands together and made 
one last appeal. om 

“Surely,” she pleaded, “you will have some 
pity on me! Surely. you will not press your 
suit on me. You know I do not love you, that 
if fear for my father’s safety induced me to 
stand beside you at the altar, the marriage 
service being read over us would not change 
my feelings towards you. As your wife [ 
should avoid and fear you just as I do now.” 

He shook his head. 

“ At least you will belong to me; no one in 
all the world will have the power to steal you 
from me,” rejoined Marsden, bitterly. 

Eileen trembled. The repressed ion in 
his voice, the strange feverish sparkle in his 
| eyes, held hér' almost spellbound. 

“What do you want of me?” she asked: 
“You gave me a certain time in which to 
make up my mind, and it has not half 
elapsed.’ 

“It was too long,” said Marsden, hurriedly. 
“T should never have named such a long 
interval, only I thought it would take time 
for you to break off your correspondence witn 
Mr. Courtenay.” “ 

“ We never corresponded,” said Eileen, hotly. 

“Well, your position is quite different now. 
Your father and I don’t hit it off particularly 
well, and it’s rather hard on ‘him to have to 
entertain me for six weeks longer. You must 
give me my answer sooner.” ny 

n * 


“When?” . 
“In a fortnight.” 

Eileen bowed her head. 
“You quite understand?” he’ repeated. 


“Perfectly. In a fortnight’s time I have 


to give you my decision, and if it is un- 





Peake, and that 


| 
es 


She bowed to him with the slightest, pos 


to his thoughts, for she longed to see My 
Venn add inguire whether she had underston 


aright her mysterious warning. A reqtest ha! 


to name‘ho'spe time. “ Within a fortnight” 
was surely vagae enough: But what did it al 
“mean, aud what Was running in Mrs. Veny'y 
head when’shie made such extraordinary sugges. 
tions? 

“Yee,” said the old woman, approvingly, 
“that'll do; but next time he speaks to you 
you must consent outright.” . 

Hileen shuddered, 

* Promise to marry him?” 

“You must promise to marry ‘him, my 
dear,” -said . Venn, resolutely ; “but you 
can make your own conditions. Tell hin 
plainly you won't be married under six months, 
and that if he attempts to publish your engage 
ment you afte off your bargain.’ Make hin 
understand you promise only for your father's 
anything happened to Loni 
Desmond you'd break it off.” 

“Do you mean I, am to promise to, marry 

X , and then trust to my father’s 
death to set me free?” asked Eileen in horror, 

“Nothing of the sort; engage yourself-to 
Henry Marsden, binding him to secrecy. Make 
it a condition that he delivers the papers into 
your own keeping the morning of the wedding 
day. Miss Eileen, I can’t speak plainly, but 
that day’ll never dawn. [ can’t help your hav- 
ing to promise to marry him—auniless, indeed, you 
feel brave enough to risk all and bid him do his 
worst ; but-I promise you you shall never be 
his wife.” 

“T think it would kill me.” 

“You needn’t feat,” said Mrs, Venn, cheer 
fully ; “and now, my dear, just look up and 
take courage. You shall never marry Mr. 
Marsden, that much we've settled. Now tell 
me something else ; are you very fond of your 
sister? Should you be sorry if you never saw 
her face again?’ 

“T know it’s. wicked ; but I think I should be 


glad!” 

“ And you. could be content to leave your 
ifather--for a time, perhaps for _ several 
months? ” 

Eileen bowed her head. 


“He does not. love me as he used to d, 
iMrs. Venn, It seems to me in all the world 
there ‘is ;no one. who.really cares for me. I am 
of no use to anyone. No one wants me, and! 
am so tired I should like to die!” 

“ Nonsense!” said Mrs. Venn. Then chang: 
ing the subject: with great suddenness, she 
demanded: ‘Why doesn’t your. housekeeper 
like me?” 

“I think she fancies the fortunes of the 
Desmonds have fallen terribly low since they 
are reduced to letting the South Lodge, and 
she connects you in a measure with the diss» 
ters.” 

“Is she fond of you?” 

“Very; she is devoted to the Desmonds, 
heart and soul, and as she cannot take to 
Mande, I am in for a double share of her 

ard. ~ «a ; 

“Perhaps she suspects “this Marsdeos 
designs?” : 

“T think she does, She has never said 
word to me, but she.simply detests him, 4 
has done so from the moment of his coming 
Desmondville.” js 

“Do you think she would come and seem : 

She couldn’t,” said Eileen, leaving » a 
of Mrs, Ball’s willingness unanswered. ol 
have no idea of all she has to do—-seclsty 7" 

we have a visitor; why, she 1s worke 
death.” ° 

“Then I Hal, come and, see her,” retumed 
Mrs. Venn, coolly ; “and Miss Hileen, J Li 
you'd make her undetstand you want her ta b 
civil ome.” , 

Eileen ond her task Nsetinge iy was. 00 
straight to tha point, wing 

voted to the fai 


b 





favourable you are’ fieé at ‘ohée to commence 


your proceedings against Lord Desmond.” 


shee saa 


sible inciivation of her little head, and lef hin | 


been made, was it the one in the widow, _ 
mind? She assented and had been carefl 


“ Bi 
“mn 
Filer 
think 


been 
face! 
“T 


me,” 
ele & 
den a 
says | 
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“Ball, I am in great trouble |” 

“There's no need to tell me that, Miss 
Rilen, I've seen it coming for days, and I 
think T could give @ good guess as to who has 
been worrying you. “Bad luck to his evil 

i had ’ 

“There is only one person who can help 
me,” said Eileen. “TI don’t know how even 
she can manaye it; but she knew Mr. Mars- 
den abroad, when he was quite poor, and she 
says if I follow her advice she will save me.” 

“Jt’s evil times for the Desmonds when a 
man like that dares to lift his eyes to one of 
my young ladies,” said Ball, wrathfully.. “As 
for Hire Veun—I_ guess that’s who you mean, 
Miss Eileen—4I always did think there was 
something uncanny about her, and if she helps 
ou to get the. better. of Mr, len, when 
te has my lord and Miss Vesmond to support 
him, I shall believe she’s a witch!” - 

“She is. not that, Ball, She wants to come 
and see you. She said she couldn’t manage 
anything unless - helped her.” 

. rll, Miss Wileen, I always have kept 
myself to myself, and lived respectable. I 
never thought of being friendly. with a. woman 
nobody, knows aught of ; but if it’s to help you, 
1 don’t know as 1 can refuse,” 

“She said she would come about half-past 
eight,” said Eileen. “Ball, I know you don’t 
like it; but do try and be civil to her, for she 
gh bere: bes 

turned to her young lady with a sob. 





“Miss Eileen, I'm but an old servant; but 
I'd rather give my heart’s best blood than see | 
you marry a man like that who has grown rich | 
on the misery of the poor and on oppressing 
those who éan't help themselves. You need 
not say a word, I know it’s for your father’s 
mke. This Marsden has money, and my lord 
and Miss Maude are tired of being poor. Why 
couldn’t she marry ‘him if he must have one of 
you. His evil ways wouldn’t have troubled 
her as they will you, my child!” 

Kileen could only repeat her entreaties that 
the old housekeeper would receive Mrs. Venn 
in a friendly spirit; and at last wrung from her 
& promise she would do her best. 

Eileen was not present at the arrival. When 
she could steal away to Ball’s sitting-room the 
visitor ‘had been there a full half-hour, and 
was sitting in the placeof honour by the fire, 
looking decidedly at home, while Mrs. Hall, 
in her best cap and Sundey black silk, seemed 
sneiily impressed by all that had been said 


“It’s all right,” said Mrs. Venn, with a sa- 
ious nod to Eileen. “I’m going straight 
to write to Lord Deasend. Phe ele 
leaks so when it rains. It wants putting in 
thorough repair; then I shall say he has a 
mighty lot of empty rooms: in his own house 
and might well allot me two till my own place 
ie ready for me again. 

. Ball gave a succession of little hods as 
though she quite agreed with every word of 
the widow's, and then délivered herself of the 
following oracular speech : 

‘Its. a mighty risky business; but folks 
cant have anything for nought, and, for cer- 
ain, it harms no one, and may do some people 
S heap of good, so I'm your very obedient ser- 
vant, Mrs. Venn; and whatever you say I'll 
"i : 

est go home and write my ‘letter,” 
returned Mrs. Vern. “My! won't Miss Des- 
mond be put ont?” 
u ‘Pat out!” was a mild description for 
— s state of mind when, two days later, 
er father informed her ‘he had given’ Mrs. 
pee pemmussion to eccupy two of the unused 
“han rage wing of Desmondville 
almost “atm ie Was repaired ; she was 
“ ‘ow, common woman like that in our 
pores No better than a common tramp! 

Con you must have lost your senses! ” 
“Tah ae ! said Lord Desmond, wearily, 
alte fend the woman. T simply dare not ; 

: matter is very trifling. There must 
ris ‘Runused rooms in the east wing. She 

@ her own servant to attend on her, and 





you will probably never set eyés on either of 
them. whole affair will disturb your 
comfort no more than if Ball invited a couple 
of friends to stay with her.” 

“T think it monstrous!” 

It was a relief to her feelings that one of her 
lans came ‘to a successful crisis that verv day. 
n the afternoon Mr. Marsden sought her to 

tell her’ her sister had et last consented to be 
his wife. — 

“T knew it was only a case of time,” said 

— triumphantly. “Now, when is it to 


Marsden smiled. 

“The strangest part is, she seems as anxious 
for haste as she was’ previously for delay. Per- 
haps she feels she would like to be married 

me her faithless lover. Anyhow, in less 
than three weeks I am to be a happy man!’ 

“Three weeks! exclaimed Maude, in dis- 
may, “she can’t be ready in the time. Think 
of the preparations—the troussean! ” 


“We don't mean to have a fuss. Eileen | 


agrees with me the more quietly such things 
are done the better. She is very sensible, 
though she makes the most extraordinary con- 
ditions. Actually insists for one that the en- 
gagement shall be a secret.” 

“ And the others?” 

“That I am to deliver certain papers (that 
you know: of) into her hands on the wedding- 
day, after the ceremony, and that if, by any 
vunforeseen chance, we are not married on the 
appointed day, she shall be quite free.” 

“That last is absurd! If you are only to 
deliver the papers to her when she is your 


wife the inducement to marry you would | 


remain the same, however often the day was 
deferred.” 

Mrs. Venn arrived that evening in a fly 
from Whitby-—a great piece of extravagance 
considering the Lodge was ten minutes’ walk 
at most. 

Maude steadily ignored the affair, but was 
not, above listening to such scraps of gossip 
as could be gained from old Tony without a 
point-blank question. 

The old man was somewhat of a chatter 
box; and, encouraged by Miss Desmond's affa- 
bility, he told her Mrs. Venn was a great 
favourite with his wife. ' 

The “old woman” held out against her for 
a long time, but was quite won over when 
they met. 

She seemed a nice, sensible body, and had 
brought a very respectable servant from 
Whitby to wait on her instead of the girl who 
attended to her wants at the Lodge. 

So far from being a trouble, the self-invited 
inmate was an acquisition. She was most 
generous in lending her maid’s services, and 
not above assisting herself in the preparation 


‘of dainties for the late dinner. 


Maude shrugged her shoulders. 

“Papa spoils everyone!” she said, sarcas- 
tically. “Fancy turning Desmondville into a 
boarding-house for old lodge-keepers!” 

But two days after Mrs. Venn’s advent, 
when Maude—despite Mr. Marsden’s assur- 
ance that he would be satisfied with a quiet 
wedding—-was busy choosing dresses for her 
sister, a great consternation fell on the house, 
for Eileen, who had never ailed anything in 
her life, Eileen, who bad seemed the picture 
of health, was taken dangerously ill! 

Miss Desmond's first idea was to make light 
of the ‘indisposition, and call it fancy; but 
when she saw her sister’s flushed face and 
glittering, fever-bright eyes, she felt alarmed. 

They had never needed a. doctor since 
coming to Yorkshire, and the village practice 
had just changed hands, so that they had 
not even seen the new medical man; but it 
seemed compulsory to send for him, though 
Mrs. Ball was very anxious to summon an 
authority from Whitby; but Maude Desmond 
always studied economy when ber own com- 
fort was ndt concerned, and so Jonas Gale, sur- 
geon, was the person called in to see Eileen. 

Maude met him in the hall, explained the 
symptoms, and would have taken him to see 
the patient; but Mrs. Ball, who was ready to 








do this herself, dropped a hint of infection, 
which was quite enough to send Maude back 
to her own room to anoint herself with vinegar 
and other disinfectants. ., 

Mr. Marsden had gone up te London on 
important business. > 

rd Desmond, happy in the thought, of 
coming security, and in the present enjoyment 
of a very handsome loan. (?) from his son-in- 
law-elect, was also disporting himself in the 
metropolis, so Maude had her sister solely in 
her hands. 

Mr. Gale was so long before he returned 
that she grew uneasy. 

What if Eileen were really ill, and this mar- 
riage, which was to do so much for them all, 
had to be postponed? 

Surely never was girl troubled with eo pro- 
vokiug a half-sister! And Mande pitied her- 
self devoutly. 

The surgeon’s report was hot encouraging. 

He did not absolutely say there was no 
hope, but he declared Hileert was in imminent 
danger. 

There had been some terrible shock to the 
nervous system, and the éxhaustion which 
supervened was so — he doubted if 
there was strength enough to rally. 

“She must rally!” said. Miss Desmond, 
tersely. “She is to be married in less than 
three weeks.” 

“I fear the ceremony must be postponed. 
It is a pity you did not send for me sooner!” 

“She seemed perfectly well.” 

“This illness must have been coming on for 
weeks !” 

“Would you advise. my sending for my 
father?” 

“Certainly. And it might be a consolation 
to Lord Desmond and the poor young wp 
fiancée it you sent for a second opinion. Sir 
Hercules Brown is an authority in these 
matters.” 

But, like John Gilpin’s. wife, Maude: Des- 
mond possessed—-when her own comfort was 
not concerned—a very frugal mind. 

Sir Hercules might charge fifty pounds. If 
Eileen recovered, it would be nothing; but 
then she would probably recover without: his 
aid, and such an expense incurred for nothing 
would be a serious affliction to the survivors, 
so Maude turned to the young surgeon with a 
winning confidence. 

“You do not think Sir Hercules could do 
more for her than yourself: You only ‘sug- 
gest his opinion as a comfort. to. us?.” 

“Humanly . speaking, .Miss Desmond, he 
could do nothing for your sister; but it was 
my duty to suggest his, being summoned.” 

“T would rather trust to you,” said Maude, 
sweetly; “pray come as often as you can. | 
will telegraph at once for my father and Mr. 
Marsden.” 

3ut it was only when she sat down to do 
so she remembered she’ did not know the 
address of her brother-in-law elect, while, as 
for Lord Desmond, he had frankly told her 
he wanted to enjoy himself without bills -be- 
ing sent after him, so that he thought it bet- 
ter not to tell her the name of his hotel. 

Many a girl would have been daunted by 
this double difficulty, but Maude was a 
resolute young woman. She dispatched one 
telegram to her father’s elect, and another to 
Lady Vivian, adjuring her, if she had- any 
knowledge of Lord Desmond’s movements, to 
send him home at once. 

She went to Eileen’s room, but did not sit 
there for any time. She had never loved her 
sister. She had done much-—far more than the 
world knew of—to wreck her happiness. 
Given the power, she would have acted the 
same again, but there must have been some- 
thing human about her, for she did not like 
to linger near her victim ; the white, wan faco 
looking so pale and fragile now the fever 
flush had faded, smote.her with a strange 
remorse, and she wished most heartily either 
her father or Mr. Marsden would return: 

Three days passed. Mr. Gale’s réperts 
each day grew more hopeless. Fresh tele- 
grams had sen sent, but no answers received, 
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At last, in the dead of night, a fly dashed up 
the avenue; it was father and lover come at 
last! They had chanced to meet that morn- 
ing as Lord Desmond was going to his club. 
The long-deferred telegram was there, and 
‘told them of Eileen’s danger. 

They caught the first train from the north 
and drove on from Whitby as fast as horses 
could take them. 

It was Mrs. Venn who opened the door. 
“The old woman had been Eileen’s chief nurse 
since the beginning of her illness, besides 
sharing the domestic duties with Mrs. Ball; 
but, of course, Lord Desmond did not know 
this, and it struck on him with an awed: fear of 
arising trouble when he saw the withered 
cheeks and bead-like eyes of his much-feared 
tenant. 

“How is my daughter?” he asked, eagerly. | 

“How is the invalid?” echoed Marsden. 

The woman looked them full in the face, 
and there was a bitter expression on her own. 
Perhaps she was recalling all Eileen had suf- 
fered at their hands, but her answer was 
quietly given in two words. 

“At rest.” 

“You mean she is asleep?” 

“Ay,” said the woman, quietly; “but it’s | 
the sleep that needs no waking. She died at | 
sunset, my lord, and you’ve come too late!” 

(7'o be continued next week.) 

This story commenced in No. 2,065. Back | 
sumbers can be obtained through all News- | 
agents. 














WHAT A MAN DOES 
Under circumstances of danger a man may | 
be as cool as an icicle; ke may preserve an | 
even mind when a ghost comes into his room 
at midnight ; he may assume command and act 
aobly and well when the ship is sinking; but 
det that man, let any man, upset his inkstand, 
und he springs to his feet, makes a desperate 
yrasp for the inkstand, and knocks it half-way | 
across the table, claws after his papers, and 
swoops them through the sable puddle to save 
them, tears his white silk handkerchief from 
his pocket and mops up the ink with it, and | 
after he has smeared the table, his hands, and | 
his trousers with ink, as far as it could be made | 
to go, discovers that early in the engagem nt | 
ie knocked the inkstand clear off the table, | 
and it has ‘been draining its life-ink away all | 
that time in the centre of the only light figure | 
im the pattern of the carpet. Then he wonders 
why a man always makes a fool of himself when 
he upsets a bottle of ink. He doesn’t know 
why. Nobody knows why. But every time it is 
so. If you don't believe it, try it. 








TO AVOID TAKING COLD 

To avoid taking cold, keep the body warmly 
clad in winter and wear flannel undergarments. 
If you are strong and active, sponge the body 
every morning with cold water, and rub the 
skin briskly with a coarse towel until a glow is 
produced. If you feel chilly after this perform- 
ance, cold bathing of the entire body should be 
avoided in the winter. Before going out in iie | 


morning be sure to fortify the system with a | 
substantial breakfast. Never take warm drinks 
and then immediately go out into the cold. 
Never go to bed with cold or damp feet. Never | 
stand inactive in cold weather, especially after 
Aaving taken exercise, and always avoid stand- 
ing on ice or snow, or where the person is ex 

posed to the slightest draught. Never lean | 
with the back against anything that is cold. | 
Never sit by an open window in a train after | 
any kind of exercise. Should your feet be wet, | 
immediately remove your damp shoes and | 
stockings after entering the house, and do not | 
«ry to dry them while they are on your feet by | 
holding them near the fire. When hoarse, | 
speak as little as possible. When going from a 
warm room into a colder atmosphere, keep the 
mouth closed and breathe through the nostrils | 
so that the air may be sufficiently warmed be- | 
fore it reaches the lungs. Take plenty of out- | 
door exercise and eat plain, nourishing food. 4 


% Ss 


| pains which attacked me afterwards. 


| bad as ever in a few days. 


1 
‘their use, 


| ventive of influenza. 
| tained of all chemists, or post free from the 


How a Woman’s Weakness 
was Banished 


BILE BEANS THE GREAT FRIEND OF 
SUFFERING HOUSEHOLD, WORKERS 


The misery caused to a woman with a weak 
stomach by the odours of cooking cannot be 
overestimated. Yet hundreds of women suffer 
from sick headaches and bilious attacks day 
after day because they have not found the one 
thing which will cure them of their trouble. 
To all who suffer from any form of stomach dis- 
order, Chas Forde’s Bile Beans are a veritable 
boon. 

Mrs. Brown, of Park View, Leven (Fife), 
suffered for years with a weak stomach. She 
says :——“I became ko weak that it was quite 
impossible for me to do my housework, and 
everything T had to do, no matter how light or 
simple, seemed a*burden to me. I also had 
acute headaches, and although I often felt 
hungry, I dared not eat because of the violent 


I often 
went away for a change of air, but derived 
very little good from it, and I would be as 
Various doctor Ss 
were consulted, and I took their prescriptions, 
but the relief I obtained was very meagre and 
only temporary. . 

“(My daughter Mary one day read of the 
wonderful cures which were being effected by 
Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans. She exclaimed :— 
‘Oh, mother, here is something which will 
cure you. was a little sceptical of trying 
the Beans at first, but I at last decided to give 
them a trial. 

“The fourth or fifth day after taking them 
I felt I was improving, so I persevered with 
The relief I gained was marvel- 
lous, and after a short course I found myself 
quite restored to health { can now eat 
any kind of food with relish, and I am never 
more pleased than when I am recommending 
the medicine which cured me to other sufferers.” 

Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans are a certain cure 
for indigestion, biliousness, liver and kidney 
disorders, pains in the side, loins and back, 
constipation, piles, dizziness, sleeplessness, 
headache, nervous and general debility, anemia, 
and all female ailments. Also for colds, chill, 


| neuralgia, lumbago, rheumatism, and as a pre- 


Bile Beans may be ob- 


Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., Red Cross Street, 
London,.E.C., on receipt of prices 1s. 14d. or 
2s, 9d. (2s. 9d. box contains three times 1s, 14d. 
size).. They are sold only in sealed boxes ; 
never loose 


SracGertne Statrstics.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Incorporated Phonographic 
Society it was stated that to write steno- 
graphically at the rate of 150 words per minute 
involves hearing on an average 750 distinct 
sounds—consonants and vowels—in the course 
of every minute, and managing to represent 
or indicate 124 of them every second. Writ- 
ing at 200 words per minute means hearing 
about 1,000 sounds in sixty seconds and repre- 
senting or indicating rather more than sixteen 
of them in every single second. 
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Gems 


Lire, like the water of the seas, fresheps op) 
when it ascends toward heaven. q 

Some people are like clocks—they are going 
all the time, but never get anywhere. 

We do not win our strength by musterigy 
ideas, but by being mastered by them, held y 
their grip. 

Tue forward look stimulates the foryap} 
step. To keep our eyes fixed ahead is usually ty 
go ahead, too. . 


To have a magnificent purpose and to bs 


thoroughly wedded to that purpose is thre 
quarters of salvation. 

Even the wisest are long in learning thy 
there is no better work for them than the bj: 
God puts into their bands. 

Every moment you now lose is so much 
character and advantage lost; as on the othe 
hand, every moment you now employ usefully 
is so much time wisely laid out at prodigious 
interest. 

SympatHy is founded on love. There can bs 
no love without sympathy; there can be no 
friendship without sympathy. Like meres, 
sympathy and benevolence are twice blest 
blessing both givers and receivers. 

[HERE is not a man in the world but desires 
to be, or to be thought to be, a wise man; 
and yet, if he considered how little he con 
butes himself thereunto, he might wonder wo 
find himse!f in any tolerable deyvree of under 
standing. 








FOND OF SYMPATHY 

At the slightest touch of illness a man be 
comes listless, inert and melancholy, and wou- 
ders where he’d better go to die. Not so 4 
woman. When she is taken with a bad 
she goes cheerfully to her couch, wraps its 
draperies around her and takes whatever 
noxious draught her physician prescribes. Her 
brother would scorn to pursue so ignobie 4 
course. Instead, he sits at his desk, like © 
bianca on the burning ship, leans his head of 
his hand, and goes horribly weak in the vo 
If some solicitous one asks him‘ how he 1s u 
shakes his head without replying ug t 
inquirer to understand mutely that be 
too far gone for words. This naturally a! 
his loving family, and the members of it laste 
to tuck pillows under the sufferer’s head and» 
cover him with blankets where he sits. 11 
while one of them gently applies eau de coiogn 
to his fevered brow, another rushes off to 
pare a hot drink. When this has been admin's 
tered the man sometimes looks up and sil 
feebly, but oftener he keeps his eyes shut tig 
and makes no remark other than to bid his re: 
tives not to send for a physician. “If 1 mus 
die.” he murmurs, “let me expire in peace. 

For two or three days he droops around t 
house, then, when coddling has lost tts chart 
and there is something going on down to 
that he wants to see about, he recovers wh 
same suddenness with which he was attack 
and goes off to his work whistling. A ; . 
wants sympathy when he is ill much more ™ 
he does medicines. He wants someone * 
beside him and watch him anxiously, evé 
anon smoothing his hair back with § 
touch. He wishes the family to 
and ask him how he feels in ton 
commiseration, and, more than ai, Ae 
hot drinks and dainty dishes browg it 9 by e 
neighbours for his delectation. Gn oe iis 
things, he will recover in the course 0) 
although he is strongly of the opmion \™ 
won't, and says 80. 





Kisstxe, they say, out of fashion has go* 
"Tis a pity, and life's bub a spr"), iy 


Now who would get mad if the maiden si” 


say: 1 ate 
“Oh, ain't he an old-fashioned man: 
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CHAPTER I. 

eee VE O'CLOCK on a sultry afternoon 
in India on the last day of Octo- 
ber, and the glare of the sun was 
almost unbearable as a train 
steamed slowly into a station up- 
‘country, where, though the hot weather was 
popularly supposed to terminate on the fif- 
oe all @ fair criterion of the weather, were 
sometimes not discontinued until the end of 
the month. ' 

The only first-class passenger the train con- 
tained could not indeed imagine any greater 
triumph of esloric power, and lay back against 
the cushions of her carriage almost over 
nowared, amd decidedly alarmed at this her 
r * . ° $ “4h 
frst introduction to life in “the gorgeous 

st,” 
el This could scarcely be called exist- 
ence; certainly if there were anything in the 
doctrine of Purgatory, she had suffered some 
thing in advance of her allotted pains. 

The dust came in through the open windows 
in clouds; the flies were ubiquitous, sugges- 
tive of ophthalmia and other horrors. The 
girl shuddered each time they touclied her, 
wondering on what uncleanly thing they had 
rested last. 

Several times in the course of her journey 
from Bombay had she alighted and walked ur 
and down the platform, gazing curiously into 
the compartments where natives were crowded 
together like herds of cattle. Yet hot, dirty, 
redolent of vile tobacco and viler ghee, as they 
had seemed, she had not been so revolted by 
them as by a casual glance into a second: 
class carriage, where a man and his wife—an 
Englishwoman, white as herself, and probably 
with the same prejudices, only unable to re- 
gard them—<at' im the farthest, worst-venti- 
lated corner, to avoid contact with two fat 
and, apparently, opulent Baboos, whose habits 
were none of the cleanliest, their manners none 
of the politest, though they would themselves 
have indignantly claimed the equality of 
brotherhood, and, probably, added to their 
incomes by asserting thé same in the columns 
of an Indifin journal. 

So far Judith Holt had been too disgusted, 
too dispirited to see anything picturesque in 
the groups of natives in bright cotton raiment ; 
the light ekkas with coloured awnings; the 
big, patient white oxen with their necklaces of 
shells sown on pale blue cloth; or gaily ca- 
pirisoned camels that eongregated at the 
different stations. She had looked only at 
tie darker side of what passed before her. 
Even now, when she was at her destination. 
her spirits did not rise; and she leant forward 
with languid interest to search for the friendly 
hwcee she hoped might be there to greet her. 
Yet she grew slightly more depressed on find- 
ing that she and her humbler neighbours in 
the second-class carriage were the only Eng- 
lish people within sight. After all, could she 
have expected more? It was not to friends 
whe was going, but to strangers, who would 
Pay for her services, and probably consider 
viey owed her nothing but hard coin. 

; With a little weary sigh of resignation she 

OK Up her hand-bag and got out, while im- 
mediately a drove of coolies swarmed into the 
carriage she had vacated and possessed them- 
selves of her baggage, 

“eareely noticing they had done so, and*un- 
heeding their clamorous. questions and 
7" bles amongst themselves as to who had 
peer the lightest loads, the girl looked 
in he bag Romp time with a resentful gleam 
+ rf ark blue eyes. It was absolutely cruel, 
ae angrily, to leave her alone, utterly 
wil & the language or customs of the 

mK ind amidst all this rabble. 
“te 4 sea of natives was surging to and 

, tach jortling against the other, and act- 





th with military leave, punkahs, which are ' 
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ing up to the precept which seems to rule their 
lives, that the weakest. must go to the wall. 

Nor did they spare the young Englishwoman 
who stood alone, unprotected . Be the presence 
of any “Sahib,” our Aryan brothers having 
little gr mo reverence fer the weaker, fairer 
wex. 

Cronching close to the wall were three pur- 
dah-women, in their long, ghost-like draperies 
of white, with only a. small square of em- 
broidered open work before their eyes. A 
pariah dog cleverly evaded a descending stick 
and ran underneath the train. A man with 
a tray of native sweetmeats, black with ap- 
preciative flies, crossed close in front of her. 

Each of these pictures being ‘burnt into her 
brain with merciless precision before, over- 
come by the heat, or the hopelessness of her 
situation, Jud:th Holt fell down in a faint upon 
the ground. 4 

A crowd gathered round her at once, but a 
gentleman she had overlooked in her cursory 
glance round pushed his way through, and 
sneeling down lifted her head on to his knee, 
then turned to question the bystanders as to 
who she was t the same moment a smart 
Madrassi servant in the Government livery 
of scarlet and gold came quickly forward. — 

“{t is the Miss Sahib who is going to stay 
with the Burra Sahib. I came with the car- 
riage to meet her,” he explained in broken 
English. 

“Then it is a pity you did not come a little 
earlier instead ob letting her wait for you in 
this abominable crowd. Get out of the way, 
you idiots! What are you all staring at’ ” 

Though he addressed them in English his 
glance and involuntary gesture with a riding- 
whip he held were sufficiently expressive, and 
the people dispersed slowly, dropping hints 
and explanations of the probable cause of her 
illness as they went, after the manner of their 
race 

Without more ado the young man stooped 
a little lower and gathered the senseless form 
into his arms, striding on with it out of the 
station and into the cooler air outside, where 
& luxurious carriage was in waiting; the Ma- 
drassi in the meantime protesting volubly that 
he kad not been to blame. The Mem-Sahib 
had driven out first and directly she sent the 
carriage ‘back he had brought it on at once, 
though she rad not told him the exact time 
the train arrived, 

“Selfish brute!” muttered the young man 
under his moustaches, being well enough ac 

uainted with the lady in question to be sure 
that bad her own comfort been concerned there 
would have been no such mistake allowed. 

Then with almost womanly gentleness and 
tenderness of touch he placed his burden in 
the carriage beneath the shelter of the large 
hood, and drawing out his handkerchief, on 
which he had poured some lavender water 
before he came out—being rather luxurious in 
his habits, and addicted to the society of ladies 
—he placed it under her chin, that the frag- 
rance might revive her, then motioned the 
coachman to drive on, knowing that air would 
be the best possible restorative in her case. 

As the Madrassi clambered up behind he 
signalled his pony to be brought up, and, 
mounting, trotted on beside the carriage till 
the girl raised herself and rubbed her eyes; 
then, satisfied that she was all right he wheeled 
gnickly round and galloped off as hard as he 
could go, having already lost ten minutes of 
what his soul loved, the delight of most sport- 
ing men in India—polo; and this on an after- 
noon when they anticipated a more than or- 
dinarily fast game. 

For ‘a few minutes Judith was in doubt as 
to where she was and what had brought her 
here; then, gradually, as it all came back to 
her, she was too relieved at having left such 
discomfort behind, to eare much in what direc- 
tion she wat going. 


——$—— 
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The sun was losing its power, there was no 
dust as they traversed the well-watered roads ; 
even the warm air that fanned her cheek was 
refreshing, if only by contrast. 

It was band-day at the public gardens, anc 
a great many people passed her, riumg 
and driving, several glancing curiously at the 
pale, beautiful girl in her stylish dark tweed 
gown, and soft crush hat to match, a rather 
remarkable costume ut that season of the year. 

Judith surveyed them’ in return with com- 
posure, feeling that after al] there might be 
another side to the Indian life which a few 
moments before she ha unhesitatingly con 
demned. 

Then a faint perfume of lavender water 
ascended to her nostrils, and putting up her 
hand she found the handkerchief tucked under 


| her chin and smiled a little; then, turning, 


| 





j 
| 





| 








saw the Madrassi’s face peering through the 
aperture in the hood. 

“ Whose is it?” she asked, raising it, trust- 
ing to the gesture to make the meaning clear. 

“The Sahib who was bringing you into the 
carriage, he did put it there,”. was the prompt 
response, the information being subsequently 
added, “ He is of the English Cavalry, @ cap- 
tain Sahib.” 

On the handkerchief the initials LL. St. Q 
were daintily embroidered, so that te trace the 
owner would not be difficult. From mere idle- 
ness Judith lost herself in a sea of speculations 
as to the history of it; what manner of man 
might be the owner who had carried her in his 
arms and rescued her from her horrid sur 
roundings at the railway station, also by whom 
the handkerchief had been given, by whom 
worked, whether a mother, sister, or sweet 
heart. For aught she knew, of course, he 
might be a married man; yet she fancied not 
from the little touch of sentiment which had 
caused him to place the bit of soft, scented 
linen just so under her chin. 

Unnoticed by her the carriage had driven 
through a gateway, and now drew up beneath 
a large, handsome portico, covered with luxu- 
riant creepers whose tendrils hung nearly to 
the ground. 

A group of scariet-coated servants on the 
verandah rose to their feet as the carriage 
stopped, and one came forward and opened the 
door. She stepped out, for a moment standing 
still to look around 

A couple of bheesties were throwing out 
water from their leathern bags. and the mois 
ture gave a pleasant. coolness to the air, bring- 
ing out the scent of the flowers more strongly. 
Everything looked fresh and thriving in spite 
of the scorching sun, an example of whose full 
strength she believed she had that day en- 


| dured. 


The purple and yellow flowers, a mass of 
brilliant. colour, fell before her like a screen, 
and a flock of green parrots that flew in end 
out of the trees or clung screaming to the 
verandah chicks, wave an Oriental touch to 
the scene that for the moment charmed her. 

The Madrassi waited her convenience with 
characteristic patience, but so soon as she 
turned her head in his direction signified to 
her the way indoors. 

She followed into the drawing-room, where 
he made a movement to leave her, when she 
stopped him with the question : 

“Where is Mrs. Sherston?” 

The Mem-Sahib had gone to the club. The 
carriage had been sent to fetch her from there 

“And Mr. Sherston?” 

Was also out, but his whereaboute did not 
seem so well known; indeed, the excellently 
trained bearer would probably have considered 
it a species of impertinence to hazard « remark 
as to the haunts and habits of so great @ 
“ Sahib.” 

The Viceroy is a big swell, to be sure, but 
he is viewed only from afar off, and his glory 
only granted, not rightly understood, while 
the “Commissioner Sahib’ seems a very real 
power, and! to every native, except, perbaps, 
the freethinking Baboo, is a combination of 
king, god, and conscience. , 

There was one other member of the family, 
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the ‘Gne with whom shé would probably have 


, to, do; but. Judith made no more in 
68, feeling too discouraged at her recep- 
PebA 16k dhs aan go: dd eeitted dowa to, wait 
till someone came who would tell her what to 
do, degiding scornfully that this was a hospi- 
table. m of the country to allow a stranger 


to atfriye so, and remain thirsty and tired till 
i spud pate poten to see after 


gies after she had been there nearly an 
yar and. knew every ornament in room, 
had learnt to hate them all accordingly, 
that the sound of carriage. wheels fell on ner 
, anda few minutes later the purdah that 
1 biking oe door was lifted, and the Com- 
missjoner’s. wife swept in. 
hh. Miss Holt, R that you? So very i 
to see you!” was her bland greeting. “How 
long, have. you been here? L 
don't say so. I am sure you would like to go 
room now and rest till dinner time. 
they give yon any tea? Has Winifred 
down?” 


to, 
o 
om 


ou have arriyed., If 
will show you your 


With crimson cheeks and head erect Judith 
followed in her wake, darting such angry 
glances at the unconscious bonnet that pre- 
ceded her that had there been anything in the 
theory of animal magnetism its wearer must 
have turned. 

But Mrs. Sherston, always complacent and 
self-satisfied, had no idea she had offended ; 
indeed, fancied she had ‘been more than ordi- 
natily cordial and winning in ‘her manner. 
Throwing open a door, she motioned the girl 
to enter. ' 

“There is your room. My daughter sleeps 
im the one adjoining. If you want anything I 
hope you will ask for it. Dinner will be in 
twenty minutes.” 

Then, with what she consideréd a pleasant 
amile, but Judith anathematised to herself as 
“a horrid grin,” she went away down the long 

e to her own apartment. 

» Judith seated herself resolutely on the large 
portmanteau that contained her dinner gowns, 
determining that wild horses should not drag 
her into the presence of the woman again that 
evening. She was half inclined to call for a 
servant to take away her boxes and retrace 
her steps at once, sooner than rest a night 
under so inhospitable a roof. Scarcely could 
she restrain herself from some decisive act, so 
hot was her wrath, and the delicate fingers 
were clenched conyulsively, then as suddenly 
relaxed. 

‘The contact of the soft handkerchief she 
still held unaccountably: calmed her -excite- 
ment; the memory of the one kindness ob- 
literated for the moment all thought of re- 
sentment at the neglect and coldness. with 
which she had been met. Her face became 
gentler in its expression, the tears started to 
her eyes, then brimmed over; and with a low 
ery she buried her head in her hands and 
sobbed aloud. 

A knock at her door was unheeded, nor did 
she look up when it was pushed open and 
someone stood on the threshold. Proud as 
she was, she would not have cared just then 
had the whole world been there to look on at 


joes not know 
you will come with me 
room.” , 


_ her unbridled grief. 


“May I come in?” asked the intruder, in a 
low voice. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Judith, contemptu- 
ously. 

She raised her head as she spoke and gazed 
almost defiantly at the slender, fragile-looking 
girl who came towards her. Yet there was 
nothing in the mewcomer’s manner nor ap- 
pearance to arouse iil-feeling; indeed, as she 
gazed Judith’s sore heart grew insensibly 
soothed, and she waited almost breathlessly for 
the comfort she felt sure was coming. 

“JT am so very glad that you have come!” 
said the girl, gently. “I am sure you feel 


An hour? You 


ve seen no one,” stiffly. 
Ae oor child, she has : headache, and I 





miserable just at first, but by-and-by you will 
row accustomed to it, and I hope you will 
eel at home. I have never had a sister, but I 

want you to be that to me in time, and I—I 

mean to be very fond of you.” 

2 em sui eyes surveyed her scrutinise 


mgly 

ae exaggerated | sentiment would have 
jarr Bei ar er just then and been met wih 
some uff—for she had naturally a sharp 
tongue, and had never felt the necessity for 
sheathing it in silence; but something in this 
gitl’s manner disarmed her. It was impossible 
to look into the dark eyes and doubt their 
sincerity, and the hardest heart might have 
been won by the sweet, hesitating smile with 
which she waited for the other to speak. And 
Judith’s heart was not hard, only very proud. 

“You have been ill?” she said, in & more 
friendly fashion. 

“Not very well. I brood over my small ail- 
madénts, I daresay ; but now that you have come, 
for your sake 1 must be more cheerful. You 
are going to do a lot of good, I feel.” 

The last barrier of Judith’s reserve was sur- 


| mounted, and she reached out her hands and 


kissed her new friend warmly on the cheek. 
“Jt ia you who will do me good. I feel 
better already,” she said, brightly, 


CHAPTER II. 

Had anyone told Judith Holt six months 
ago that before the year wae out she would 
find herself in India, and there not as a visitor, 
but as salaried dependant, to people she had 
never seen, she would have laughed the fore 
teller t0 soorn. 

It was then the beginning of her second 
season in town, and she was looking forward 
to ite round of gaieties with natural pleasure, 
her first season having been an unqualified suc- 


@O35. 

Beautiful as she was, she had something 
moré than mére ‘perfection of feature, a charm 
difficult to define, yet so Fg that when 
pictures of her appeared in the Academ 
painted by two great artists, who had eac 
treated their subject from a different point of 
view, there was quite a furore about her. Nor 
was it only her Tazo that attracted attention ; 
had that been absolutely plain the poise of her 
head, the carriage of a lithe, a full figure, 
would have made her noticeable wherever she 
went. Her colouring was peculiar. With eyes 
of brightest blue, she had hair of that unusual 
Titianesque tint, almost black in the shade, but 
with unsuspected lights of red and gold lurk- 
ing in its dark masses. Her skin was very fair, 
though the colour that mantled in her cheeks 
was not the pretty pinkness of a blonde, but a 
richer, deeper hue, more in unison with her 
hajr; while her li uch wonderful speaking 
lips, that now curled in scorn and now had a 
pathetic droop, yet were never quite expres- 
sionless—were vivid crimson. 

That she had not married in her first season 
was not from lack of opportunity, but because 
she was difficult to please. She had had several 
offers, the most eligible of which had perhaps 
been that of her cousin, Lord Avon. 

Mr. Holt, her father, was a rich stock- 
broker in London, and some twenty years ago 
had married the Honourable Julia Castlemaine, 
@ sister of the present Lord Avon’s father; 
and though she died at Judith’s birth the in- 
timacy between himself and his wife’s family 
had never been allowed to drop, and his 
daughter wae always welcomed by them with 
open arms. It was Lady Avon who had pre- 
sented her at. Court, and who had helped her 
in the many cases when the aid of an elder 
woman is of use. Very willingly would she 
have received the girl ander bor roof, and 
treated her as her own child; but the several 
proposals she made to this effect came to 
nothing, Judith resolutely refusing to leave 
her father alone in the big, gloomy house he 
inhabited. Though they only saw each other 
at are intervals—Mr. Holt very often 
rising @s she came home from a ball in 
the early morning—still she knew that he 
liked her being with him, and that in many 
little ways she could add to his comfort. 
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His whole fifo had been devoted to busing 
an and since his wife dicd he bad had 
less to distract his mind from the on. 
nant idea, often expressing his intention 
going on till he could close his career x . 
millionaire. How rich he was Judith hy 
never ined, but that ho was consideng 
wealthy she, gathered from man things be 
aunt had oad, and from the lack that np 
opposition * raised by her when Ay 


asked her to his wife. To say “Noy 
him had given, some pain, for she thy 
very fond of ever since she wa 4 
child had , him 


; . aa-—$0. tho heruif 
termed it—“ a dear, ig. stupid elder brother’ 
It was only, she uded, another o 
his peapidity that he should. have Pink 
their pleasant. relations by introducing thy 
new element of love-m , @ pastims 
which she was in ho way cted, 

No more heart-whole maiden ever cxisiai 
than, was Judith Holt at this period.’ She au 
too happy, contented, and self-reliant to ful 
the need of anything more, and would un 
laughed to scorn the that, ‘as ‘the iny 
needs the.oak, 50 @ woman must lean on th 
stronger nature of a man. She was $0 full of 
vitality, so contemptuous of weakners, either 
mental or physical, that she could not imagiy 
being dependent on another for everything, 
or. believe that she could come © md 
a state of imbecility — that on the loviy 
or non-loving of any man would hang ler 
whole happiness. © world seemed to her 
eo large, and if one did not care ‘for he 
there were always oe of others who would, 
So she argued, 80 she said, in the courage tha 
is born of ignorance. Time had yet to prove 


if.she had rightly gai thé powers of her 
own heart to suffer ran yet stand alone. 


ose first days after her emancipation from 
school were very bright, and she plunged into 
the vortex of gaiety that open ore her 
with the wonderful capability for enjoymat 
was inherent in her... Not once did her 
spirits flag or her splendid health fail her, 
even at the very end of her first season, when 
#0 many were showing signs of too continuots 
dissipation ; and she was preparing to begin 
@ second campeiga, with unabated vigour when 
the catastrophe occurred which altered all her 
plans. 


In consequence of the dual’ existence ait 

led, it was natural she should know litth 

of' her father’s affairs, and he himself did not 

care to énlighten her on this subject, studi- 

ously guarding her from contact with thow 
to whom he was by business connected. 

She was aware that a few years ago, at the 
time of some financial crisis, he had taken # 
partner ‘of the name of Collett, but she bad 
never seéen the man nor given the subject any 
thought until, one evening, as she was coming 
down the stairs d to go to @ large 
dinner party, she heard the door of be 
father’s room open, and his voice addressing 
someone who was with him. 

Not wishing to be stared at by some under 

clerk, as she supposed the man might be. 
‘back a little to let him get ott 
before she descended, peeping over the balu 
trade with girlish curiosity to see who it w™. 
Only his back was towards her, and that, # 
she had cause to subsequently regret, ¥¥ 
exactly like everybody else’s back, asin 
wenn nor longer, nor with any peculinty 
at all. ; 

Her father was ing seriously, and B 
an accent of rebuke the other ap 
resent, though he tried to hide his annoyance 
under @ light and buoyant manacr. || 

“You are po one i, % wel phy 

my mockery, as be went out. “I always PY 
ed my on hand, - know, and let 
partner shift for himself!” ; 

This was the first, last, and only time 
had ‘set her eyes on her father’s saan Eo 

Two or three days later all the world Ne 
that he had bobied with od ‘oe 
security and all the money - 
bank enact shett joint names, not lesving * 
trace behind him. 
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goireggeeny ime for Mr. Holt 
a very time for Mr. Ho 

‘alte Senghter. e wes compelled to fail 
for @ Very large amount, and brought much 
oppobrium on himself th , Many declar- 

? that it was @ fraudulent bankruptcy, and 
should be brought home to him as such; that 
it was, in fact, a planned thing between him 
and Matthew Collett ; while some went so far 
ws to say that the i signature by which 
be had lost the whole o: his ‘private fortune was 
no forgery at all 4 ; . ° 

To bear all this with becoming meekuess 
was more than Judith could do. She was 
furious in her father’s defence, and the 
slightest. backwardness in acknowledging that 
Mr. Holt, was the most honourable, most ill- 
used stockbroker the world had ever seen, was 
qfficient to turn her into an enemy for life. 

With only one person could she cotiverse on 
the subject with any satisfaction, and that 
was her cousin Richard, Lord Avon, who 
agreed unbesitatingly with all she said, and 
gave practical proof of the sincerity of his 
sympathy by offering any amount of money 
that would be required to reinstate his uncle 
in the world’s opinion. This offer was, how- 
aver, gently, but firmly, rejected, Mr. Holt 
declaring that he was strong enough to live the 
matter down, or, at any rate, wait til his 
innocence should be proved. 

It was, however, with oreat difficulty that 
he obtained a situation as clerk, for in no 
place is it #0 difficult to ducceed with the draw- 
back of am attainted name as in-the city where, 

ethaps, most jobbery is done—most dis- 
Claasky practised.” In thany cases his services 
were declined, simp! and solely because the 
firms cquld not afford to have it said of them 
that ¢o noted a defaulter was in their employ ; 
pit in the end he succeeded, and then his great 
aixiety was about his daughter. He insisted 
that she should not share his humble lodgings 
in the overcrowded part of London he had 
been compelled to choose for himself, and she 
was equally determined not to live in luxury 
with her aunt whilst. he was struggling for « 
bare existence. It was when the argument was 
at its height between them that they heard, 
through a retired Indian official, that the Com- 
missioner of Jaalpore had been inquiring for 
companion to his daughter. } 

Judith’s resolution was taken at onoe..- Her 
father was toiling for a livelihood ; ehe would 
toil, too, and however hard this pew éxisfence 
might prove, one trial that she felt“keenly now 
would be spared her. ' 

India was too far awdy for her father’s story 
to be known there, “and she would not be con- 
stantly angered” by ill-judged sympathies or 
comments upon the nature of the case. 

It wae’all arranged in the shortest possible 
time, and the end of September saw her start- 
ing to the new and untried country she had 
chosen for the present as a dwelling-place. 

Lord Avon went with her to the P. and O. 
steamer, and saw her safely on board, Mr. 
Holt being unable to get away, not liking to 
tisk the disdpproval of his employers by 
«opin for @ holiday so soon. 

udith was dry-eyed, but very quiet, as she 
stood upon the deck, beginning to realise what 
this exile would mean to her, and how hard it 
would be to bear. 

Several of the passengers were looking with 
tnlisguised interest at the beautiful girl in 

er trim yachting gown of dark and pale blue 
and white, a fact which Lord Avon was not 
tlow to discover. 

“For Heaven's sake, steer clear of all these 
reople during the voyage, Judith. A set of 

obs!" he said, saya ay. 

was thinking some of them looked nice.” 

There's that’s just like # woman, being 

m in by appearances. You can’t be too 
Particular travelling alone.” 

She smiled a little sadly, understanding the 

O18 instinct which was prompting his 


“T have never been an: where alone before. 
Hl — if I shall like it,” doubtfully. 

course. you won't like it. I said from 

fhe beginning’ thet ‘yout father should not 


, Would influence me. 
* into the world alone.” 





have allowed it, that it was not the proper 
thing at all. Say the word, Judith, and I will 
come with you now and take care of you.” 

“Would that be considered very proper?” 
laughing outright. 

“{ don’t care what it would be considered. 
I don’t cate for anything or anybody but you! 
Oh! Judith, won’t you stay even now and be 
my wife?” ‘ 

It was neatly a year since he had put the 
question to her last, and she had imagined— 
for she bad not been able to keep the matter 
entirely from her thoughts—that he had for- 
gotten, 

She’ was not sure if she felt angry or con 
soled to find that he was as foolish as ever, 
that no one had displaced her in his heart. 
There were so few that really belonged to 
her, only her father and thie her cousin} for 
Lady Avon, kind and affectionate as she was, 
had no real depth of feeling, and would not 
miss her for very Jong. 

Lifting her big, bright eyes she looked for a 
moment full into her cousin’s face. H* was 
tall-and broad, but stooping a little forward, 

er for her reply, their faces were almost on 

a level, and for a moment she gazed straight 

into his eyes, which were all aglow with 

assion, sending a thrill through hers into her 

art, that troubled its invariable calm for the 
first time, and made it beat more quickly. 

A new wonder kept her silent and subdued. 
Had she really capabilities of intense tender. 
ness like other women? Was the self-reliance 
on which she had prided herself only a broken 
reed after all? And could the day come when 
she would be as helplessly a slave to the dic- 
tates of her heart as any lovesick girl who had 
hitherto awakened her contempt? In any 
case, had she been staying with him now, could 
her cousin have ever become her master; would 
his love ever have had the power to arouse 
hers? of 

“Judith, speak to me! Tt is not too late, 
Only say the word; Gnd you need never leave 
as! I will do all you wish!’ 

Miss Holtthrew back her head proudly. 

“You are v good, Dick; but you are 
mistitken if you believe anythin 
I am not afraid of going 


“But I am afraid for you,” he murmured, 
passionately. 

“Tt is my father that I don’t like leaving. 
Dick, will. you take care of him, and promise 
to let me know if he is ill or wants me?” 

“He will want you every day, of. course. 
All the same, I will do my best to cheer him. 
I will go and see him daily if you like, and— 
if you think he won’t be bored.” 

udith’s lips curved in a half-mischieyous 
smile. 

“T am afraid that would be too severe a 
strain upon you both,” she said. 

There was' a Stir on deck of pedple leaving 
the ship, last good-byes being spoken. A pathos 
of strangled sobs and clinging hands, all the 
details of that old but ever_cruel pain—part- 
ing. 

i may have been the slanting rays that 
found their way under her eailor hat that 
caused a moisture to spring into Judith’s eyes, 
that for a moment blurred her vision. 

“ Judith, will you really go?” cried Avon, 
beside himself with grief. 

“Good-bye!” she, said, gently, getting sor- 
rowful for his sake. 

There was the sound of the slow throbbing 
of the engines ax they began their work, a 

us splashing in the sea, then a sailor 
came and touched Lord Avon on the shoulder. 

“The ship is moving, sir. You'll have to 
jump for it now.” ; 

They clasped hands, he holding hers as 
though he could never let them go; then, with 
a new strength of —— in lis good-looking 
face, which Judith. never seen there 


fore : — . 

“ Good-bye, dear!” he said, firmly, and tore 
himself away. rity s> 
. So long as the group of people on -the land- 
ing-stage were in sight Judith steadily moved 


of that sort | 


| her handkerchief till the action became 
mechanical and without meaning even to hers 
| self; then as they all faded gradually from 
| view she made her way below to her cabin 
| and unpacked such of her things as she might 
require—not a very arduous task, but sign and 
token of the energetic courage with which she 
| meant to meet her future, 

CHAPTER I. 

| Though there was very much te endure im 
| this, her new, life, nothing ever seemed quite 
| so hard to Judith as that first day. She even 
extracted some amusement from her surrounds 
| ings when once she had recovered from her 
| fatigue and the natural soreness she had felt-at 
the coldness of her reception, while Winifred’s 
impulsively-tendered affection consoled her for 
a great deal. ‘ 

Mrs. Sherston was not unkindly disposed 
towards her. but Judith soon found that she 
wasted very little of her time in the cultiva- 
tion of what she herself contemptuously termed 
“ nobodies,” though she experienced no diffi- 
culty in finding out the good qualities of those 
who occupied a more assured position, and, 
indeed, with them was not unpopular 

The General’s wife, a faded, insipid-looking 
woman, whose whole mind was absorbed. in 
the management of her household and- many 
children, she designated a charming, woman ; 
but over the Hon. Mrs. Hare, wife of.a major 
in the R.H.A., she went into rhapsodies of 
praise, while she also made a point oi patronis- 
ing several pretty women ‘for the sake of 
making her house attractive by their presence 
in it. ~She had scarcely a thought above the 
exigencies of society and her own status in the 
| seale of precedence, the fact of anyone being 
| taken into dinner before herself causing her 
| acute agony, while the idea that any parties 
, could be more sought after than her own would 
| have meant despair. 
| Judith could not: help hep what sort 

of a husband such a woman could have, and 
whether he shared her weaknesses, or only 
suffered them. 

It happened that they did not meet at once, 
but on the second day after her arrival she 
had an opportunity of studying him without 
his knowledge. The windows of her bedroom 
opened on to a verandah, which was also the 
means of egress from his study; and as she 
was standing behind the fine mmuslined chick 
that prevented anyone from seeing into her 
room two gentlemen passed outsidé. One was 
a tall, thin man, with @ very wrinkled face and 
nervous manner, the other shorter and stouter 
looking, with a hard, aggressive voice and a 
cynical expression of countenance that even in 
that cursory glance Judith noticed and disliked. 

The first was speaking in low, fretful tones, 
as though afraid of being overheard. 

“Upon my soul, I don’t know. why T should 
submit to this,” he was saying, and passed his 
hand once or twice hesitatingly across’ his brow. 

“But I do. It is for the sake of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne.” You and I are too old friends to 
quarrel over trifles now.” 

To only these two sentences was Judith an 
unintentional eavesdropper, but somehow 
they made an impression upon her, and she was 
curious to discover which of them was the 
master of the house. 

She had not long to remaim in doubt. When 
Winifred and she were sitting in the drawing- 
room together, she at the piano playing to 
herself soft snatches of different: airs as they 
passed through her mind, Winifred lying bac 
id} in an easy-chair, a small, white 
fulty dog upon her knee, the door opened, 
and the Commissioner walked in. He kissed 
his daughter lightly on the forehead, and at 
the same moment held ont his hand to Judith. 

“Fine morning Miss Holt, but warm. I 
suppose you find it very warm!” he said, 
speaking hurriedly and nervously, as though 
anxious to avoid a steies to the subject and 
object of her presence there. sabi 

uy think his very pleasant!” said ~~“ 

“Qh! comé, that is png an 
giad of that—very glad of that. little: 
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daughter of mine wants some rousing. I am 

glad she has got some one to amuse her?” 
Winifred smiled a little sadly when her 

father retreated as quickly as he had come. 
“Poor papa, he is troubled about many 

things. It is the penalty of greatness, I sup 
ey ” 


“Is a Commissioner great,” asked Judith, 
thoughtlessly, then flushed at her own gau- 
cherie. But Winifred answered the question in 
all good faith. 

“Qh! yes. My father has the best position 
of anyone here, and has a great deal of power 
in his hands. He ranks before the genera!, you 
know.” ’ 

Judith looked up quickly to see if the girl 
were laughing, but her face was quite grave, 
and it was certain she had said out simply 
what she thought, having adopted naturally 
the sentiments with which she had been 
imbued from childhood. There was not the 
trace of any consciousness of having made a 
foolish, even an ill-bred, speech, nor was there 
anything of self-assertion inher manner. It 
was only an ingenuous repetition of what she 
had been brought up to believe. 

Judith was genuinely compassionate, and it 
was indisputably indicative of the affection 
she already felt for the fragile girl that no 
scathing sarcasm passed her lips, such as in 
any other case she would have been tempted 
to utter. Even now it was only by a strong 
effort she remained silent, and presently 
changed the subject. 

“I saw your father this morning with 
another gentleman, a big, fiorid-looking man, 
ory rather a noisy way of talking. Who was 

e?” 

Winifred gave a little shndder. 

“That must have been Mr. Johnson,” she 
said. 

“ An old friend of your father’s, I suppose ; 
at least, he seemed to be intimate?” 

“They met only a few days ago, but I can 
quite imagine that Mr. Johnson had the bad 
taste to be familiar.” 

She spoke with heightened colour, and 
Judith understood that only some strong feel. 
ing could have urged her to make so bitter a 
remark. 

With a comical conviction that every day 
she was becoming more suited to her position, 
and that in time there could be nothing left 
of her but diplomacy, and a habit of consider- 
ing the feelings of other people, Judith once 
more led the conversation on to a pleasanter 
ground. 

Getting up from the piano, and, seating her 
self on a footstool at’ Winifred’s feet, she aa 
to pull gently the silky ears of the little dog 
upon her knee. 

“You are very fond of him, are you not?” 
she hazarded. 

“Oh, yes! We are inseparable, Dandy and 
I!” was the quick reply, while at the mention 
of his name the dog set up a vigorous wagging 
of his tail. 

“ What is he? A poodle?” 

“Ah! that is a painful subject! We don’t 
like discussing it, do we, Dandy? He came 
from Malta, and he’s trying hard to be a 
terrier of that ilk, but though he honestly 
does his best, curls his tail, and carries it a 
little to the left, and looks as small as he 
possibly can, I am afraid he is rather a 
failure.” 

.“ Does he kill rats or anything?” surveying 
him critically, having imbibed some sporting 
tendencies from her cousin Avon. 

“ He does nothing tut love me. I don’t want 
roo hy do anything else, and he does it per- 

‘ect “Ag 

Judith laughed outright at the girl's serious- 
ness. 

“ Well, I don’t think he deserves much credit 
for that!” she declared, decisively. 

“Don’t you really?” Kumbly.” “I believe 
my father would love me if he had time, and 
mother cares for me in her way; but, besides 
them, there is not a soul in the world cares if 
T live or die, except Dandy!” 











“You must not say such a thing 
not think it!” 

“ Yet it is true.” 

Her tones were [ull of sorrowful conviction, 
which the other knew too little to gainsay. 
She could only speak of her own feeling, which 
she did so gently and caressingly that Wini- 
fred’s big eyes kindled responsively, and hea 
whole face grew brighter. What she had said 
was true. 

There was very little to attract a stranger in 
the pale, plain features, only redeemed by eyes 
which could become very eloquent at times, 
but were generally veiled by the long lashes, 
or rendered vacant from indifference 

Her manners had all the awkwardness of 
painful shyness. She scarcely every spoke in 
society, except when addressed, and then im 
the undecided way she had inherited, or per- 
haps only caught from her father. 

Had she not found Judith in tears the first 
day of her arrival, it is doubtful whether they 
would ever have grown to know each other so 
well. Certainly she could never have mado 
the first advances 

Judith loved her because of that warm, out- 
spoken sympathy, and also because, like all 
strong natures, she liked to have someene to 
patronise and protect. Nor could she help 
feeling sorry for the girl who had known so 
little of love or pleasure, whose mind and 
character lay dormant still, and who was, in 
a manner, content with her colourless exist- 
ence 

Mrs. Sherston came in while ihey were 
talking, and seated herself at the farthest 
end of the room by the writing-table. She 
was busy with some accounts, and quite ob- 
livious of their presence, until] presently her 
husband came in with a letter, which she 
opened; and, rising, came forward with it in 
her hand, frowning as she read. 

“ How too provoking. Mrs. Hare has a cold, 
and the doctor says ro must not venture out. 
lt quite spoils our party for to-morrow night.” 

“T was afraid it might be so. Hare told me 
yesterday his wife was feeling ill.” 

“Then I wish you had told me. I might 
have put it off till she was better, and now it 
is too late!” 

“It would surely be paying her too great 
a compliment to alter your arrangements on 
her account,” said Mr. Sherston, in mildest 
disapproval. 

“And,” put in Winifred, “if Major Hare 
is not coming it won't make too few ladies: 
the party will be a little smaller, that is all.” 

“You know nothing about it, Winifred,” 
sharply. “I had asked some of the bachelor 
cavalry men on purpose to meet her. It is 
most inconsiderate to throw me over at the 
last moment. Mrs. Trevor is coming, and 
she always talks and amuses people, but she 
cannot do everything; and, after all ’"—with 
some malicious satisfaction for which Judith 
could not at that time account — “is very 
plain.” 

The Commissioner made a, movement to 
speak, but refrained with an effort, and busied 
himself rather ostentatiously with the ma- 
chinery of a folding-chair; while Winifred, 
still anxious to console, went on timidly :— 

“Then there is the General’s wife, besides 
yourself and Mrs. Trevor, and Judith, and— 
and me.” 

“Young men are not likely to appreciate 
the General’s wife, and they are always bored 
by girls.” 

Happening to catch sight of Judith’s face, 
on which was written blank, unmistakable 
surprise, she’'added:— , 

“Men nowadays prefer married women, do 
they not, Miss Holt?” 

“Ve—es?” returned Judith, doubtfully, 
and more in the form of an inquiry than as 
assent. 

To one who had created so great a sensation 
on her début, who had always held her own. 
even against professional beauties, and had 
generally had a crowd round her, each one too 
eager to be noticed by her. such a statement 
peemed as if it could only have been made in 


you must 


nee eS 
— 


jest ; but there was no sign of any attempt st 
joking on Mrs. Sherston’s stolid, com 
face. 

“I anticipate a dismal failure,” che q. 
clared, dolefully; “though, of course, Mr 
Trevor wil do 1 best, stil!——” ‘ 

Again something disparaging in her tons 
seemed to irritate the Commissioner 

He pushed the chair away so impatieay 
that a small table against which it sting 
reeled tipsily and nearly fell. 

‘*Mrs. Trevor is a pretty woman and ; pu 
lar. If she were the ony lady present ow 
guests would have no reason to fee) aggrieved” 
he said, coldly. 

She flashed an angry glance into his fae 

“Others might not judge with such bling 
partiality. Whatever Mrs. Trevor was in ibe 
days when you were fortunate enough to knw 
her well, she is old now!” 

“My dear, you cannot expect me to ag 
to that, as I happen to remember she is fire 
years younger than yourself!” he retorted 
nastily, and went out, perhaps fearful be 
might be tempted to say more. 

When Mrs. Sherston followed almost in. 
mediately, with am angry rustle of her ga 
ments that. boded il for the peace of the 
household that day, Judith breathed a sigh of 
relief. The scene to which she had been wit- 
ness had made her uncomforiable, and se 
was sorry for Winifred too, thinking sie 
would be vexed that it had happened below 
a stranger. But Winifred may have been 
accustomed to such passages-at-arms—at at] 
rate did not seem to be affected by this one i 
the least—for her only idea was to comfort 
Judith for a remark that she divined might 
have left a sting. / 

“J think,” she said, affectionately, ad 
creeping closer to her side, “that what 
mamma says is not true at all. I am quite 
sure any man would rather have you thw 
that affected Mrs. Hare, or that Mrs. Trevor, 
who is really quite old, though she dress: 
like a girl, and talks the greatest nonsenec 

While appreciating the kind intention f 
her speech, Judith did not understand that it 
betokened, too, a new longing for independence 
of thought, amd was, in fact, on incipient 
rebellion-against the blind obedience and w 
questioning faith on which Mrs. Sherste 
always insisted, and which had hitherto bees 
dutifully rendered. , 

She was only thinking that it was 1 
wonder the daughter of such a woman shoulé 
be shy and lacking in self-confidence wha 
always on principle repressed, though sang 
to believe that such dicipline, if hurtful to 
Winifred, might be beneficial to he reelf. 

“I must be naturally opinionated,” se 
thought, “or I should not mind everything | 
say being so coolly set aside ; and, of court, 
I am terribly conceited. I have been spo 
all my life; but the good old days are ove 
now—I suppose for ever.” ie dal 

And a moment later, with am irresistibs 
rippling smile, she asked herself what _— 
would say to the new state of affairs, 0% 
blushed a warm sweet red. 

(To be continued next week.) 


Placeny 








COURAGE 


Dost thou in sorrow weep to-day 
Beside the dead? 

He speaks who wipes all tears away: 
“ Lift up thine head.” 


Ere slumber seals th 
With earthly bands, _ 

Now, for an evening sacrifice, 
“Lift up thy hands. 


Share with thy brethren thy good cheer, 
Bid them rejoice ; hy S 
The heaven-sent message let them Heat, 

“ Lift up thy voice.” 
So shalt thou from God's holy ways 
No more depart; were 
But still to Him in love and praise 


weary eyes 





“Lift wp thine heart.” 
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~ Facetize 


“ . you the same cook you had when I 
tyres I the spring?” “Not by seven- 
en. 
=n? hings that are bought go to 
Ryness ree Yes, all except coal ; 
iat goes to the cellar.” Tan 
i : “Sometimes J think I am a 

rt ap alba “ And at other times you 
sink you're exactly right,” 
«Waat'’s become of that struggling author 
friend of yours, Cumso?” asked Cawker. “ Oh, 
e's given up the struggle and gone to work. 
“No,” said Mr. Bliggins, “I haven't any 
we for philosophers.” “ Why not?” “My 
vg of ® philosopher is a man who pretends 
he enjoys fard Juck.” 

Misrerss: “Didn’t the ladies who called 
wave any cards?’ Bridget: “They wanted 
to, ma'am, but I told them you had plenty of 
your own, and better, too.’ 


Mup: “Mrs. Gayboy, I would like to have 
a reason for m discharge. ‘What is there 
about me you do not like?” Mrs. Gayboy 
quietly): “My husband’s arm.” 

Mean Old Man: “I don’t believe your 
sory, nor believe that you are blind. Prove 
::.” Beggar: “if I wasn’t blind I never would 
have asked you for assistance.” 


“Are you sure you love me for myself 
one?” asked the romantic young woman. 
“Well,” replied the practical young man, “1 
don't think I love you for anyone else.” 





4.1 


Gorpon (to his gardener, who had been to 
the seaside for a week): “What kind of 
weather did you have, Mac?” Mac: “There 
was only wan shoor, sir, but it lasted a’ the 
time 

“T'u sorry I ean’t accommodate you,” said 
the boarding-house keeper, “ but we only take 
in single gentlemen.” “What's the matter?” 
viked Weddman ; “find the married ones too 
surewd to be taken in?” 

Bass: “Wasn’t that awful about Stella?” 
Nell: “I haven’t heard anything.” Bess: 
“You haven't! Why, she eloped with a prize- 
fighter.” Nell: “Poor girl! She certainly 
aust have been herd hit.” 

Finst Freshman: “Have you heard about 
Professor Bristol having succeeded in arresting 
the flight of time?” Second Freshman: “ No.” 
‘rst Freshman: “On the way down to col- 
‘ge this morning he stopped a minute, he 


Sturatuxtio Sister: “Cheer up, Arthur, 
Mabel has treated you badly in jilting you, but 
you will soon forget her!” Arthur (moodily) : 

Not for a long time, sis, I fear. The lovely 
jwellery 1 gave her was purchased on the 
casy-payment system.” 

ConstaBLe: “What, sir! Dae ye suggest 
‘ab T would tak’ a bribe? Dae ye dare to 
suit me, sair?” The Erring One: “Oh, 

‘cuse me, I really——" Constable: “Bit 
‘ow, supposin’ I wis that kind o’ man, how 
much wid ye be inclined to gi’e?” 

Ri a American Father-in-law; “My daugh- 

* aid i are much disappointed in your 
“atau, It seems to be a barren tract of 

nd, and I don’t believe anything has grown 
va it for fifty years.” Count Bolyou de Bakko- 
‘sek: “Monsieur forgets ze magnificent 
thorigages ” 

Hvsganp; 

ot sufficient, 


“This book gays that walking is 
“4 exercise, and that. arm exercise 
- »% much negle sted. So your idea that you 
: pee '@ enough in trotting around shop- 
‘ + le servants are doing the housework 
cy, uonsense. Why not discharge the ‘ser- 
vane, my dear? Your health really needs arm 
“ai you know.” Wife: “Does it? Very 
in In the future when sho: ping I'll buy 
te and carry home the peresie tg 
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An actor who marries a leading woman can 
blame no one but himself if he is led for the 
rest of ‘his life. 

Sex: “I suppose in Bohemia everyone is | 
Tom, Dick, and Harry?” He: “Well, yes, 
but bills are rather more numerous.” 

“Harry, you should not ask Cousin John 
how much money he is worth; that is not | 
polite.” “I wasn’t trying to be polite. I} 
just wanted to know.” 


“T pon’? care anything about money,” said 
Miss Sharpe; “all I want are the things that 
money brings.” “Or,” suggested Fogg, “the 
things that bring money—a rich husband, for 
example.” 

Wirz: “I am going down town this morn- 
ing to try to match a piece of silk.” Hus- 
band: “Very well, my dear, I'll tell the 
cook to save some dinner for you, and I'll 
put the children-to bed myself.” 

Miss Martie Nay :“ That woman's scold- 
ing her husband because he went out between 
the acts.” Mrs. Oldhand: “Yes, she hasn’t 
been married long evidently, or she'd be 
satisfied if he came in occasionally between 











drinks.” 


“Do you read Dickens?” “No,” said | 


Mrs. Cumrox, rather loftily. “Perhaps ycu 
are one of those who do not regard bim as 
representing the best literature?” “I am. 
I have seen his books offered for sale as cheap 
as fourpence halfpenny a copy.” 


“Don’t you think that a newspaper in 
smaller, more compact form would be ap- 
preciated?” asked the publisher. “No,” 
answered his wife. “It must be large enough 
for a man to hold in front of his face when 
there are women standing in a street car.” 


Ciara: “Did the newspapers notice your 
father at the great banquet?” Johnny : 
“Yes.” Olara: “Well, mamma said she 
could not see his name in the list.” Johnny : 
“No, but the list ends up with ‘and others.’ 
That means papa, They always mention him 
that way.” 

One of the keenest of journalists and wits, 
Moritz Goitleib Saphir, had the better of 
the irate stranger against whom he ran by 
accident at the corner of a street in Munich. 
“Beast,” cried the offended person; without 
waiting for an apology. “Thank you,” said 
the journalist, “and mine is Saphir.” 

Finst Memper: “I hear that Smith sends 
everything he shoots to the hospitals instead 
of to the game dealer.” Second Member : 
“How awfully good of him; what does he 
go in for mostly—ducks, quail, or deer?” 
First Member : “No; he only shoots guides, 
and he’s got to send them to the hospital.” 

-Generat “Pa” SHERtDan was once riding 
down the line, when he saw an Irishman 
mounted on a mule which was kicking its 
legs rather freely. The mule finally got its 
hoof caught in the stirrup, when, in the 
excitement, the Irishman remarked, “ Well, 
5 ey if you're goin ’to get on, I'll get 
off ! 


A Mean Trick: “The old gentleman 
played a mighty mean trick on me,” remarked 
the young hopeful.” “What was it?” “ Well, 
you know I’ve always carried an old watch 
that no pawnbroker would even look at. and 
father promised me a new one for my birth- 
day.” “Well?” “Well, he gave it to me, 
but he had my name engraved on the case.” 


Hostess (to gentleman her husband has 
brought home to dinner): “How well, you 
speak English, Mr. ——!” Mr. —— (not 
understanding): “Yes, I ought to.” 
Hostess : “But you speak remarkably well.” 
Mr. ——: “I ought. I have lived here al! 
my life. In fact, I was born in London.” 
Hostess: “Why. how strange! I am sure 
my husband told me that you were a Bo- 
hemian,” 














“Wuat's going on over at your house? f 
hear music and dancing.” “Yes; we have 
got a little family celebration.” ‘ What's the 
occasion?” “One of the boys just got home 
from the penitentiary.” 

“Wourp the ladies be in favour of a uni- 
form marriage law, do you think?” asked a 
member of Parliament of one of his fair con- 
stituents; and she replied: “Very likely, if 
the uniform were a pretty one and had hand 
some myan in it.” 

Sue (to George, who is taking her out for a 
ride, and whose horse has balked): “ Don’t be 
annoyed, George. Have patience, and he will 
move on presently.” He: “Patience, my 
dear! Why, I am paying for this measly ani- 
mal by the hour.” 

Lorp Donyrwocss: “I want extra steam 
heat, weather-strips on the windows, a special 
hall-boy, private dining-rooms, eiderdown 
quilts, and——” Hotel Clerk: “Hold cn, my 
dear sir! I think you've made a mistake, 
This isn’t Heaven!” 

Frinst Bottle-nosed Man: “ McGuffy, there’s 
too much money in the public treasury, | tell 
you.” Second Ditto: “ Well, now, between 
you and me and the secretary I wish I could 
only get the twist of me thumb on to about 
twenty shillings av it.” 

A vatuer, wishing to get rid of his talka- 
tive little son, said: “Come, Georgey, you're 
all tired owt. Hurry up and go to bed.” 
Georgey looked solemnly at this parent, and 
slowly said: “Pa, you shouldn’t try to hurry 
up a boy when you know he’s all tired out.” 

“You see,” said a lawyer, in summing up « 
case where one party had sued the other on a 
transaction in coal—‘ you see, the coal should 
have at once gone to the buyer.” “Not so 
interrupted the judge; “it should have gone 
to the cellar.” 

Moentna Mysrertes.—Wife: “Do yo 
know what time it was when you got in last 
night?” Husband: “Nearly one o'clock. 
It was after midnight when I got through 
balanging my books. Well, well! This is 
curious. Here’s my hat under the bed t 
“must have hung it on the chair and it fell 
down.” “ Probably.” “Where are my 
boots?” ‘On the hat rack.” 


Youne Miss: “I have set no date for my 
wedding. I want to wait until we are able to 
begin housekeeping.” Experienced Matron 
“Oh, you foolish child. Don’t do anything of 
the kind. Go to boarding.” “ But boarding 
house life is so full of trials.” “So is house 
keeping, my dear. Go to boarding, by all 
means. Then when things go wrong your 
husband will have to take it out of the land- 
lady.” 

War Targinc 13 Nor a _ Senss.— 
“Mamma,” said a five-year-old the other day, 
“‘ain’t there any other senses ‘cept secing 
hearing, feeling, tasting, and smelling?” 
“No, my child,” answered the mother; “ it 
is usually considered that these five ars 
enough!” “ Well,” said the little one, with 
an air of deep conviction, “I spose talking 
would be called a sense if there wasn’t so 
much nonsense about it.” 


Expnanations Negpep.—A_ well-known 
young man called on a lady friend a few even- 
ings since, her mother being present. Aftera 
while she was called from the room a few 
minutes. She excused herself for retiring. 
He readily excused her. What young man 
wouldn't, and hope the minute might be 
lengthened into hours. She left one sitting 
on the sofa, the other in the arm-chair. 
When she returned they were in the same 
position, but strange to relate he had a bunch 
of hair hanging to his coat button, and she 
had @ necktie attached to her breast pin. 
Explanations were called for, and that young 
man wished that he had “wings like a dove 
that he might fly away.” It is funny how 
inquisitive some folks will be, 
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Cunrovs.—1. Cecil is a proper name, de-| Aunt Berrr.—You will ha es ee 
Helpful Talks rived'from the Latin; ‘its signification i# dim-| persuasion if you wait her re Pires Kara 
SY YER EDITOR. sighted. 2. Your gentleman friend or his | wishes ih that respect. yw ay did 
‘ woud — are tae than — else. to Extnor.—{1) A large convent which ; you to @ 
The Baitor is pleased to. hear from . his explain. the reason'for giving him the name he +s 


Yeaders ai any time. 

All letters. must give the name .and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


An Ingurrer.—The fight between the United 
States fleet, under the command of Admiral 
Farragut, and the Confederate: fleet and forts 
below New Orleans is considered the hardest 
naval contest of the American Civil War. 


Erizen.—There is nothing harmful in at 
tending a first-class minstrel show, but. still 
there are some parents who object fo their 
children indulging in such amusement, and as 
a matter of duty their wishes should be 
obeyed. 

VerTrran.—He ought to consult some vete 
tan and accomplished comedian, and also get 
an engagement in some theatrical company, 
and work his way along by assiduous study 
and close attention to the practical business 
of his profession. 

PorinsaY.—There is no cosmetic which can 
be long used without injury to the person who 
resorts to its use. There is nothing which will 
tend permanently to beantify the skin of either 
the face or the hands except, bathing, exercise, 
diet, and a regular compliance with the laws of 
health, 

Herry.—She ought to resent his injustice 
by giving him to understand that if _ he 
chooses to believe slanderous reports aout 
her she does not care for his further acquaint- 
ance. She should also put herself right by 
unequivocally denying the truth of the false 
report, and demanding of him the name of 
the, slanderer. 


Avra.—If she wishes to accept, all she 
heed say is, “Yes, thank you.” But if she 
wishes to decline, she should express ther re- 
greb at not being able to accept the yo 
man’s kind offer; and she should do it insu 
a kind and winning way es to soothe his 
feeling of disappointment as much as possible. 


Lronis.-—Immediately after washing and 
drying the hands and face, apply toilet virie- 
gar to the skin, rubbing it in gently and allow- 
ing to dry naturally. This will render, the 
surface soft and pliable and prevent chapping 
and peeling, provided, of course, that a vei 
and gloves are worn when out in the cold air. 
Great care should also be taken in wiping the 
skin perfectly dry, as otherwise it will become 
rough and seamed by the action of the ‘wind. 

Severat Inqurrers.—The following lines 
give you the desired information :—- 

“ Monday’s child is fair of face; 

Tuesday's child is full of grace; 

Wednesday’s child is full of woe; 

Thursday’s child has far to go; 

Friday’s child is loving and giving; 

Saturday’s child works hard for a living ; 

But a child that is born on @ Christmas Day 

Is fair, and wise, and merry, and gay.” 
Sunday is excluded from the list probably 
because the composer of the rhyme could not 
find a sufficiency of words to fit in nicely. 
The rhyme is popular in the West of Eng- 
land, and embodies an old superstition. There 
is another old saw relative to sneezing which 
is not often quoted now :—- 

“Sneeze on Monday, sneeze for danger; 
Sneeze on Tuesday, kiss a stranger; 
Sneeze on Wednesday, have a letter; 
Sneeze on Thursday, something better; 
Sneeze on Friday, expect sorrow; 
Sneeze on Saturday, joy to-morrow; 
Sneeze on Sunday on Monday borrow.” 

Sneezing is generally regarded as a sign of 
good fortune, and‘in somé ‘parts of Europe 
when one sneezes it is customary to say, “God 
bless you.” . 





“ Refine.” .,Chee-peet-ah, an-ark-ist, 
mite, or dynamite. 


Rostz.—The proportions you give are not 
quite those of a,perfeet figure. According to 
an accepted standard, the perfectly-formed 
woman is five feet five inches high, weighs 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds, measures 
twenty-fonr inches in the waist, and forty- 
eight in’ the bust, measuring round the shoul- 
ders. ‘Thé cleft chin indicates a merry, rather 
heedless and susceptible nature. 

Amatevr.—An acre is a piece of land con- 
taining 160 square rods ‘or perches, or 4,840 
square yards, or 43,560 square feet. This 
constitutes the English and American acre, 
while that of cotland contains. 6,104 
square yards. An acre of ground could not 
be divided into an equal number of lots hay- 
ing a frontage of 50 10. and a depth of 1Ww ft, 
but eight lots whose dimensions are 54 ft. 


diuna- 





tains a church is built over the spot wh ete thy 
birth of Christ is supposed to have occured, 
(2) Bethlehem. was one-of the first Possessions 
wrested from the Moslems by the Crusader, 
(5) Blye Monday was originally so caljed froma 
fashion, preyalent in the sixteenth contary a 
decorating the churches on the Monday poeeed- 
ing Lent with blue colours. “It was celebeys) 
as & eral holiday, but the excesses Coin 
mitted during ‘the revels led to enactmeyy 
which broke up the custom. 
M. J. (Dvetm).—Your conduct was pro 

except when you promised to write ny 
y man. But, that, it seems, wa 4 
thoughtless act, which “you saw the impr. 
aig of as soon as you had an opportunity 
or reflection,’ It was umreasonable ix the 
young man not to accept your explanatioa, 
and his behaviour when you recognised hin 
in the street was very ol You have don 
well not to notice him since that oocasio, 




















§ 2-5 ins. by 100 ft., can be exactly propor- | and should persist in treating him in th that of 
tioned from sich an area. saine way.in the future. aap 
Samor Boy.—The, ship-worm, so called be- Joprru.—According to “ Cruden’s Conon from ph 
cause it bores inte ship timbers, is really the | ance of thé Holy Scriptures,” the star tht gr 
teredo, and was once thought to be a worm | appeared to the i, Or wise men, and om ky, i 
because, ‘its ‘body looks worm-like. It 8 | ducted them to Betblehem, where the Surin Mn OU! 
covered with a shelly coat, and is regarded as | was born, has ‘furnished matter for many ot been or 
a kind of mollusc. It feeds on the wood as | jectures. Some ancient authors have asserial town: ¢ 
it bores into it, and when it is about half- | that it was a new star. purposely created oy male 
way in it covers the.sides of the hole with a | declare to mem the birth of the Messiah. Othn “= : 
slimy matter which hardens into a shell. One } have declared it to be a kind of comet whid — 7 
culiarity of the teredo is that it makes a | appeared preternaturally in the air. Ono write we 
ole for itself, and never cuts into another thinks the samme light which appeared to tik ae 
hole, though. the spaces betweea are so thin | shepherds near Bethlehem might also hurt _ 
as to.be-likened,to a honeycomb. The bot- | been visible afar off. to the Magt, hanging ove ied fam 
toms of vessels are usually copperplated to | Judea, and soihave been their guide to fin tie Goile 
prevent, the ravages of the teredo. It is | Saviour. Whether the star was eeen by evey- gees. 
greyish-white, and generally six or eight | body, or only the Magi, is another matter {« the 
inches long. conjecture. fought 
of the | 
798 
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Keep the Blood Pure 





SON 





By Taking 





IF YOU TAKE 


FRAZER'S TABLETS 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
strength, Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


=——~ 


FRAZER'S TABLETS. 











THOUSANDS 


‘CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood.and Skin Disorders. 





PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 








Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green boxes, 


with the words FRAZER’S TABLETS i= COLD LETTERS 0 the lid, 
} Price 1s. 13d. per box, or post free 1s. ad. from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD, 


95, Farringdon Street, ‘London, . 
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prea” the:. circumstan th 

ravers. —Under the:. cir ces, the 

did perfectly right in refusing to allow 
oy to escort her to the theatre. Any person 
- spirit who is tendered what might be 
Sa a “second-hand invitation” would be 
qe to refuse. As the lady whom you origin- 
ally intended to accompany you failed to keep 
the engagement, nothing remained to be done 
but accept the situation, and go alone or with 
soot male friend, instead of attempting to 
nake a vehicle of spite of one whom you 
eroneously imagined would fall into the trap. 
Gach 4 scheme to “get even,” as you call it, 
vag not worthy of a man, and shows that his 
gase of justice and gentlemanly breeding is 
decidedly blunted or entirely wanting. 

‘A ScorcHwomaN.—William Goffe, one of 
the most devoted adherents of Cromwell, 
and one of the judges who tried Charles L., 
died in. Massachussets, in the United States, 
1679. He was a fervent Puritan, and after the 
restoration of the Stuarts he escaped to America. 
Warrants soon after arrived for his arrest and 
thet of his’ father-in-law, Edward Whalley, 
aad @ price was set on their heads. They fled 
from place to place, and finally found an 
asylum in the house of a cle an at Had- 
ley, Mase., where. Goffe -_ fifteen years 
of his life, The incident of which mention has 
beea made is thus related:—“In 1675 the 
town of Hadley was surprised during a reli- 
gious service by the Pokanoket Indians under 
the celebrated chieftain, Philip. The inhabi- 
tants were about to fall beneath the toma- 
hawk, when an old man, with a long white 
beard, appeared in the church, rallied the dis- 
heartened colonists, disposed them for «@ 
harge upon the Indians, ‘which he himself 
led, and put the savages to flight. This was 
Goffe, who in the moment of victory disap- 
peated again forever, leay ing the colonists in 
the persuasion that a heavenly messenger had 
fought for them.” Goffe wag considered one 
of the best officers of Cromwell’s army. 








Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Illustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


Gollotype Printing 


For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes, 


Prices and Specimens on Application. 


T. Suvesrer.—If a boy has no natural in- 
clination to learn a trade, the time spent in 
potiece, B4 do so will usually be lost, and in all 
probability he will never rise above the posi- 
tion of an ordinary workman. The profes. 
sion of telegraphy and typewriting is one in | 
which the remuneration for the work done is 
growing smaller from year to year, because of | 
the large number of persons practising it. It | 
would be advisable, therefore, to give the | 
matter of the choice between it and carpenter. | 
ing your most serious consideration, also re- | 
membering that your father, from long years 
of experience, is fully able to advise you on 
such an important question. 








KEATING'S 
LOZENGES 





WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. : 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anzerin, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medical 
Profe of imitations. The only genuine and original 
are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, 18. 1%4. and os. of, of all 
Chemists. 2s, box contains three times the pills Or by post 14 
or 34 Stamps, by the ers, C. and G. K SLEY, 17, North 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies. 
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| THE DIRECT 


Photo-Engraving Co. 


(F. E. S$, PERRY), 


38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C, 
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Pre++eo?e 


The tiustrations in “THE LONDON READER” are 
reproduced by the Company. 


| Whole existence,” or man’s either. 


Lovesicx.—‘ Sarcastic to lovesick youth 
and maidens,” you say. Oh, no; I’ tho- 
roughly sympathise with them, and believe 
with Byron : 

“Oh, what, without love, were youth?” 
But I don’t believe that love is “woman's 
I would 
not ; 

“Throw life out for the one lost string, 

Though its music were sweeter than all the 

rest.” 








Tur Lonvon Rraper is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpenco. 

*." Att Lerrers TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
THE Eprror or tHe Lonpox Reaver, 50-52, 


| Ludgate Hill, London, E.0. 


*." We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





that quickly tire, cannot bear 

bright light, and both look and 

feel sore, are cured by SiINGLE- 
TON’S EYE OINTMENT, ‘This mar- 
vellous remedy has 300 years’ reputation 
and is sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2s, each. If kept 
by you it will not lose its healing virtues. 
Send to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Rd., London, for the little book " How to 
Preserve the Eyesight." This should be 
seen by all whosuffer from any eye trouble. 





jo be mists in Boxes 
41%.2/9 or ¥6 or sent anywhere on 
receipl of /5,340r55 ‘Stamps by, 
£7. Towe & C2 6G.long Row. Norrincwan, 








HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 


WHELPTON’S 
PILLS? 


iF NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES, 
Of all Chemists, T4d., 1s. 1dd., and 2. 9d. per bea 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Orane Court, Fleet Street, London, B.C, 
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